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Because our International Lesson Committee has 
linked the studies of the Acts and the Epistles in the 
current series of lessons, there is an added popular 
interest in the relations of these writings. Our 
readers will, therefore, welcome and profit by the 
helpful article on this subject, which we give to them 
on another page from the competent pen of Dr. 
Broadus. 


Now that so many thousands of Sunday-school 
teachers gather, each year, at the Sunday-school 
assemblies held in different parts of our country, an 
important practical question is, How can a teacher 
make those assemblies really profitable to himself? 
This question is now answered explicitly by Dr. 
John H. Vincent, for the benefit of our readers. And 
no man in the world is better qualified for its wise 
answering than he who thus essays it. 








Though religion which is only form is valueless, 
that is no reason why sincere religion should dispense 
with the help of form. A form ma, be either a help 
or a hindrance ; and so long as it isa help, it is its own 
reason for being ; while no statutes of hoary antiquity 
and no clinging reverence for the past can justify the 
retention of a form which has ceased to be a help, and 
has become a positive hindrance. Let those despise 
all forms who will; they who have tried it have 
found by bitter experience that the surest way to 





destroy the spiritual is to divest it entirely of the help 
and defense which God meant it to have, from the forms 
through which it is naturally and fittingly expressed. 


Even though we are sure that our Lord makes no 
mistakes in his providences, we are not yet able to see 
the reason of all his deelings with us, or with those 
dear to us. When he has prepared a disciple of his 
for a sphere of Christian usefulness, and that disciple 
is called away from earth just as his work here seemed 
most needed and most hopeful, we cannot but wonder 
at this way of the Lord with his loved ones. To our 
anxious questionings, at such a time, the Lord’s plain- 
est answer is: “ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt understand hereafter.” And so it is 
that we must walk by faith, because we cannot walk 
by sight. This truth comes home to many another 
circle of mourners, as it now comes to the circle of 
those who knew and loved Dr. George H. Wattles, of 
Philadelphia, who has entered into rest at barely 
thirty years of age. Dr. Wattles was formerly active 
in Sunday-school work in Boston and Hartford. He 
was for some years secretary of the Connecticut 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Association. He was a 
brother of Mr. John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times, and was the immediate 
companion of Dr. Trumbull in his Eastern tour, giv- 
ing important assistance in the discovery of the 
site of Kadesh-barnea, and in the subsequent 
effort to prove the identity of that site. After his 
return from the East, Dr. Wattles was for a time the 
resident physician of the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
Hospital, and then entered upon the practice of his 
profession under circumstances which gave high 
promise for his success in that sphere of usefulness. 
He seemed to be needed here, but God has called 
him to another sphere. That his training for a good 
work has not been in vain, but that it will still tell 
for his Master, is just as sure as that God is over all, 
and that He has done and is doing all things well. 


Why should not the children ask questions? How 
shall they ever learn the world’s queer customs save 
by questioning us who through a longer residence here 
have succeeded in finding the answer to some of life’s 
less perplexing riddles? Happy the child whose 
many queries are received with the consideration they 
deserve, as—in spite of any seeming aimlessness— 
the instinctive outreachings of an immortal soul for 
an acquaintance with its yet unwonted surroundings. 
Here is a picture in this line; a picture that is a 
memory as well: many a person from his own expe- 
rience could duplicate it. A little boy and an old 
man, exempted the one by his youth and the other 
by his age from the noisier services of life, one 
eager with the curiosity of childhood, the other wise 
with the knowledge of advancing years, holdiag many 


|a discussion over the queer things in the world. 





Together they fish in the little trout-brook behind the 
house ; together they wander through the summer 
woods ; together they drive over the sunny New Eng- 
land hills to store and mill, and the slower the old 
horse goes, the faster the little boy’s tongue runs on 
with the thousand and one questions that crowd into 
a child’s busy mind. Never is a question answered 


impatiently, or ignored. However the busy cares of 


life may keep others from attending to his small specu- 





lations, the little boy can always comfort himself with 
the thought that there is one source of information 
never inaccessible. Sometimes in the long Sunday 
afternoons, after church and Sunday-school, these two 
take a nap side by side; and when they waken they 
read together a chapter from the Bible,—the one 
stumbling often over the long words and deep truths, 
the other explaining, in words a child can understand, 
what seemed so deep and strange and incomprehen- 
sible. From the memory of that little boy, a little 
boy no longer, the themes and texts of most of the 
sermons he has heard since then have departed, but 
much that he learned in those queer little Bible 
studies with his grandfather has never passed from 
his mind, and never will. One chapter in John’s 
Gospel, especially, he never reads but he sees again 
the sunshine pouring in at the farm-house’s western 
windows, he feels the hush of the New England Sab- 
bath in the air, and he hears once more the kind tones 
of a voice silent now for years. So was one little boy 
led kindly and tenderly into the knowledge he longed 
to win ; so did one old man keep under the gray hairs 
of age his childhood’s sympathies and boyish heart, 
until, in the fulness of his years, he passed on into the 
eternal youth of the life that never ends. The chil- 
dren must ask questions if they would ever know. 
Happy the child whose many questionings are thus 
patiently and wisely met. 





THE WORTH OF A VAIN DESIRE. 


A vain desire is not necessarily worthless. A wish 
whose fulfillment is from the nature of things impos- 
sible may have a sufficient reason for being. An 
eager longing, whose satisfying is forbidden by cireum- 
stances or by expediency, rather than by absolute right, 
may win a higher blessing from the stout refusal of 
the will to grant the satisfaction which is craved. 

A vain desire is painful so long as it lasts; but the 
question of pleasure or of pain is never the most 
important question of life. Rachel, weeping for her 
children, willed not to be comforted, as the evangelist 
writes ; but Rachel, holding faithful to the memory 
of her children in far-off lands, and refusing to 
exchange the pain of that desire—vain, so far as 
human eyes could see—for the selfish comfort of 
present pleasure, is a nobler spectacle in history than 
Rachel presented in her best days of prosperity. And 
untold generations of the sons of Rachel have gone 
down to the grave, holding the vain desire that some 
time their feet might stand in peace within the walls 
of their own Jerusalem ; and they have been better 
men for that vain desire,—better than if all their 
longings had found satisfaction in heaping together 
the gains of trade. He is not the happiest man who 
knows the least of pain. It is not those who cherish 
high desires and noble aims, who find complete satis- 
faction on this earth; that satisfaction belongs rather 
to those whose desires are low and whose aims are 
ignoble. The pleasures of sense are not of a high 
order, but they are sufficient for those whose desires 
rise no higher. He who sets his affections upon 
things which are above and which are unseen, must 
go through life, cherishing, to the eye of flesh, many 
an unavailing longing, many a vain desire. 

It is often in the power of him who cherishes a vain 
desire to cast it from him, and to win in its place 
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present peace. But the peace which is so obtained is 
not always a fair equivalent in worth for the desire 
thus thrown aside. Some sight of this truth must 
have been in the mind of that blind man, married to 
a woman whose personal appearance was not attrac- 
tive, who for years longed in vain for the gift of sight ; 
but who, when at last that gift was within his reach, 
refused to take it, lest his ideal of his wife’s appear- 
ance should be destroyed. Better the darkness at 
noonday, and the pain of that vain desire that pleaded 
for light, than to do injustice even in thought to her 
who had been faithful to him in his misfortune. Bet 
ter a hundred fold the darkness of the body, with its 
unsatisfied longings, than that darkness of the mind 
which is for itself a very paradise of content. 

As one progresses in life, it sometimes happens that 
he advances out of the sphere in which some former 
ideal once stood, and to which he is still bound by ties 
of gratitude and of duty. He has passed beyond that 
sphere; he has a present duty to it, though not in it; 
and sometimes in contrast with the pain or the con- 
flict of the present, that past field of effort seems a 
haven of peace, and he would fain go back. The pain 
keeps tugging at his heart-strings; but he cannot 
turn away from the path of the present. Two voices 
speak in his soul; one tells him that the sphere for 
which he longs is not that which it once was to him ; 
that he has changed to it, and that therefore it has 
changed to him, and that the best thing to do is to go 
back to it for a little, and become disenchanted,—that 
henceforward it will be dead to him, awaking no pain, 
giving him no kindly memories, binding him by no 
ties of duty and of love. The other voice speaks with 


. a higher if a sadder tone, and urges that, if this be so, 


it is better to keep alive the gratitude and the pain, 
better to cherish the love and the fruitless longing, 
better to die desiring to see that in which his life 
seems bound, than, having seen it, to turn from it in 
ungrateful estrangement and selfish content, hence- 
forward to seek only his own pleasure and his own 
interests. There is such a thing as purchasing peace 
at too great a price ; there is such a thing as selling 
one’s birthright of noble pain for a mess of pottage— 
and saddest of all is it when a place of repentance is 
not sought thereafter, though in vain, with tears. 
Much that is peculiar to the Christian life is but 
the visible embodiment of the worth of a vain desire. 
The type of the Christian’s life-pilgrimage appears in 
that old-time wanderer, whose name is alike dear to 
the Church of the Old Testament and the Church of 
the New, who went forth from his native land, not 
knowing whither he went, who lived in the world as 
in a strange country, who stayed not his feet for the 
wealth of Shinar or of Egypt, for he sought a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God. On earth he sought it in vain; what he found 
was the mockery of the heathen, and the sign of a 
certain great promise. Like Abraham, we too must 
take up our burden of desires which can never be 
realized in this life. In every step of our earthly 
pilgrimage we must hold before ourselves ideals and 
motives, which are vain so far as this world goes, for 
they take hold of a life which is invisible ; and we 
look for the full realization of these desires, for earth 
how vain, only in the hereafter. Yet the burden of 
these must not be cast aside in the present. To do so 
might be easier than to bear them; it might even be 
more pleasant, but the logs would be unspeakably 
great. Pain or constraint of some kind is generally 
the mould in which the blessings of the future are 
shaped in their fullness. Break the mould because it 
seems to bear no relation to the present, and the 
shapely blessings of the future are broken with it. 
One of the perplexing things regarding some vain 
desires is that they seem so natural, and their present 
satisfying so much a thing to be desired, that one 
wonders why that present satisfying may not be. In 
the hours when faith is low, who has not thought that 
if for a moment he could have the visible presence of 
the Lord Christ himself, and feel his hand, in blessing, 
on the hot forehead, all his doubts would be satisfied, 
all his questionings put to rest forever, as he flung 





himself in the dust at the Master’s feet? Who has 
not thought that, so, he would willingly 


“ Leave the loom, and leave the lute 
And leave the volume on the shelf; 

And follow Him, unquestioning, mute, 
If ’twere the Lord himself?” 


Yet a higher wisdom than our own has ordained that 
to the most of us this will mot be. The Master indeed 
is present, but our eyes are holden that we may not 
see him. The desire to see him and to touch him— 
now—with our own eyes and our hands of flesh,—to 
look into these calm eyes and read therein the mystery 
of one’s life, is a vain desire, yet a desire not impotent 
for good to those who hold it, if, instead of the bless- 
ing of those who have seen and have believed, they 
win the greater blessing of those who have not seen, 
and yet have believed. No early Christian who lived 
all his life in the expectation that his own eyes would 
see, before his death, the second coming of the Lord, 
but was made a better man by the cherishing of that 
vain desire. In comparison with the worth of that 
unsatisfied longing, the culture of Athens and the 
glory of Rome, would have been trifles, not worth 
reckoning. 

All through the realm of nature, as all through the 
realm of the spirit, desires that are vain for those who 
hold them have a lofty value for others, espe- 
cially for those who follow them that desire in vain. 
Not for itself, but for its posterity, is the grub im- 
pelled by a blind hunger to leave the bottom of the 
pool, and to take wings for flight through the air. 
Not for itself, but for the young that will come after 
it, is the salmon impelled to leave the sea and to seek 
a place of safety in the rivers. Many prophets and 
many kings desired to see the things which we see, and 
saw them not; and to hear the things which we hear, 
and heard them not; but that vain desire of theirs had 
an inestimable value for us, for it kept alive the spirit 
of godliness in the earth, and prepared the way for 
the carrying of the gospel tidings. The vain desire 
of one dispensation is the prophecy of what will be 
accomplished in the next. If the theories of Darwin 
were true, it would only be an illustration, in the field 
of nature, of what is forever true in the realm of 

of Striving to be man, the worm 
« Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


The vague unrest of the times—that vain desire of the 
peoples which is finding vent in a thousand strange 
ways—is not all in vain. It may be but the fore- 
runner of a change that is to come, when God’s plans 
for the race will take another long stride forward. 
There are vain desires that are wholly in vain; 
though by the solemn irony of God’s providence they 
may at first seem sure of fulfillment. The hope of 
the ungodly is always cut off, at the /ast. The rulers 
of the earth desire in vain, when they plot against the 
Lord and his Anointed; and although their desire 
may be backed by rows of grinning cannon, by fleets 
of battleships, and by serried arrays of armed men, 
they will never attain to their fulfillment. There is 
one Power in the universe, and all else is naught. 
Whatever desires are on the side, and in subjection to 
the will, of that Power, however vain they seem, will 
be satisfied soon or late. Whatever desires are in 
opposition to God’s high will, are ordained to utter 
disappointment, or will be overwhelmed by a self- 
destructive success which is more fatal than defeat. 
The important thing, then, is to have one’s desires on 
the side of God and of God’s cause. If they aresuch 
as God approves, it matters little how vain they are 
at present, or how much uneasiness or pain they may 
cause us. The pangs which comeof desires too high 
for earthly fulfillment are tokens of our place in God’s 
kingdom, and pledges of our princely inheritance. 
Our burdens of pain, our weary loads of unfulfilled 
longings, are not meaningless ; perhaps we shall read 
their meaning in that new name which Christ will give 
to each, and which no man knoweth saving he that 
receiveth it. Kings wear their crowns of gold, but 
the King of kings wore a crown of thorns; and we 


who are his followers should bear our erowns of vain 
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desire in honorable humility, though the worldling 
mocks at crowns so strange in fashion, and so different 
from the crowns that are grasped at in the world. 
When we awake into that other life, we shall be sat- 
isfied ; till then it is our privilege to bear, as for God, 
those vain desires that are at once our burdens and 
our crowns. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The changes made in our English version by the New 
Testament Revisers are likely to be a source of per- 
plexity to many readers for some time to come. Espe- 
cially are these changes confusing while one lesson- 
writer uses the old form, and another the new one. An 
illustration of this is given in a note from a Tennessee 
reader, as follows: ; 

In the Critical Notes on the Sunday-school lesson of Febru- 
ary 3, Dr. Woolsey says: ‘We have seen that Mark was his 
(Barnabas’s) cousin.” In the Hints for Primary Teachers 
on the same lesson, Faith Latimer says: “‘ Barnabas wanted to 
take with them his sister’s son, John Mark.” If considered of 
sufficient importance, please tell us in ‘“‘ Notes on Open Letters” 
which is correct. This apparent contradiction is noticeable 
among other commentators. 

In Colossians 4: 10, our King James’ version tells of 
“Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas;” but the Revision 
gives, “‘Mark, the cousin of Barnabas.” Dr. Woolsey 
has followed the Revision in his notes, and Faith Lati- 
mer has adhered to the old version. The word employed 
in the Greek (anepsios) means literally ‘“ cousin,” 
although it applies more broadly to any kinsman. 
“ Cousin” is certainly a more accurate translation than 
“‘sister’s son,” or “ nephew.” 


Only last week, we spoke editorially of the impossi- 
bility of God’s fully disclosing himself to his creatures, 
while they are bound by the limitations of the material 
and the finite. We then said that God’s very disclosure 
of himself as possessed of emotions such as sway the 
hearts of humanity, is in a sense a concealment of his 
real personality ; since it is at the best but a suggestion 
of the truth, while its seeming vividness is likely to give 
it an unauthorized literainess. And now in the direc- 
tion of this truth there comes this question from a valued 
North Carolina correspondent : 

I have often been delighted with the clear and forcible man- 
ner in which you explain the difficulties discussed in your 
“ Notes on Open Letters.” Please give your views on the fol- 
lowing inquiry for the benefit of your readers: “‘ How far is 
the Christian at liberty, while addressing his heavenly Father 
in prayer, to introduce human conceptions of his person ?” 
Is it right to allow the mind to picture him in human form, and 
sitting as a venerable Judge upon the throne in heaven? I 
once heard an infidel lecturer ridiculing this as the supersti- 
tious, religious idolatry of most Christian people. 

God uniformly declares of himself that he is a Spirit; 
that he is One who has not been seen, and who cannot 
be seen, by mere man. “Thou canst not see my face,” 
says God. “No man hath seen God at any time,” says 
the most spiritually minded of the apostles. “God isa 
Spirit,” says Jesus; “and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” “A spirit hath not 
flesh and bones,” and cannot be conceived of as having 
a bodily presence. God has indeed said that he made 
man in God’s own image; but he has not said that man 
can make or count God in man’s own image. In order 
to our recognizing God’s personality, and his nearness to 
us in our needs, we are justified in thinking of God as 
having emotions of love and tenderness and sympathy, 
akin to human emotions of that character; but this does 
not justify usin picturing God with a bodily form and 
presence. All the Bible references to the “eyes” or 
“mouth” or “hands” or “feet” of God, are simply 
accommodations of language, as indicating the offices 
and work of God in the sphere of these agencies of 
endeavor. The incarnation brought God into human 
form; and that justifies us in thinking of the personal 
Jesus as in the human form glorified. This it is which 
makes Jesus to be Immanuel—God with us. And if we 
feel the need of a mental picture of Him to whom we 
pray, let our prayers go up to the Father through the 
Son. This would seem to be the suggestion of the Son 
himself on this ever-perplexing question. “ Philip saith 
unto him, Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with 
you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? he that hath 
seen me hath see the Father; how sayest thou, Shew us 
the Father? Believest thou not that I am in the 


Father, and the Father in me?... Believe me that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe 
me for the very works’ sake,” 
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THE WORLD IS A LOOKING-GLASS. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The world is « looking-glass 
Wherein we look all day, 

And each one sees reflected there 

His own true image, foul or fair, 
Sullen, or sad, or gay ; 

Lit up with love or dark with hate, 

Or cheered by heaven or soured by fate. 


The sweet eyes meet an answering smile, 
The glad face fronts the sun ; 
The mourner nothing sees but shade, 
And shivers, lonely and afraid ; 
The guilty-hearted one 
Reads in the glass, without a doubt, 
His sin detected and found out. 


The innocent child looks gaily in 
With frank and fearless gaze, 

And sees a face reflected there 

Bright as his own is and as fair: 
The old man full of days, 

Peers with his tired eyes, and sees 

But weariness and vanities. 


The world is a looking-glass 
Wherein ourselves are shown, 
Kindness for kindness, cheer for cheer, 
Coldness for gloom, repulse for fear, 
To every soul its own ; 
We cannot change the world a whit, 
Ouly ourselves which look in it, 





THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ACTS 
AND THE EPISTLES. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


The book of Acts greatly helps us in understanding 
the Epistles; the latter add much important historical 
information; and the agreement between the two, extend- 
ing even to many minute details, strongly confirms the 
truth of both the Epistles and the Acts. 

I. Imagine that we had to study the Epistles without 
the historical book; it would be extremely difficult in 
all cases, and in some would be impossible, to determine 
anything as to the time and place of their composition, 
to fix their historical surroundings, and to perceive the 
precise adaptation of the line of thought, and tone of 
precept and rebuke, in each case. Especially does this 
hold true of those Epistles of Paul, from which lessons 
are taken for the present year. By the help of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth chapters of Acts, we can 
readily locate the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, as 
having certainly been written at Corinth—not at Athens, 
according to the late subscription of some bungling 
hand—and almost certainly in A. D. 52 or 53; and we 
much better understand those previous relations between 
the apostle and the persons addressed, to which thes» 
epistles make such interesting reference. We perceive 
that these were the first writings we have from the great 
apostle, and then note with interest that they contain 
the germs of that great doctrine of justification by faith 
which he developed some years later in Galatians and 
Romans. Indeed, the entire contents and tone of these 
epistles strikingly accord with their position as the 
earliest. 

By the help of the nineteenth and twentieth chapters 
of Acts, we perceive that the second and chief group of 
Paul’s epistles, namely, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Romans, were all written within a few months, between 
the spring of A. D. 57 and the opening weeks of A. D. 58. 
It also becomes clear that 1 Corinthians was written 
before leaving Ephesus, 2 Corinthians in Macedonia, 
during the summer or full ; and Romans during his three- 
months’ stay in Corinth. It is, of course, by a compari- 
son of the history in Acts with the facts and allusions 
contained in the Epistles themselves, that we make out 
these precise determinations; but we should be quite at 
sea in the matter were it not for the connected history 
given in the Acts. As to Galatians, the historical facts 
would not enable us to decide between the rival opinions, 
namely, that it was written at Ephesus a year or two ear- 
lier, and that it was written between 2 Corinthians and 
Romans. But this question has been practically settled 
in the commentary of Bishop Lightfoot, the foremost 
New Testament scholar now living, who shows that the 
contents and tone of the Epistle are strikingly suited to 
the position between 2 Corinthians and Romans. The 
International Lesson Committee most usually conform 
to generally accepted opinions with reference to the 
chronological position of the Epistles and of the Prophets; 
but it will be neticed that the lessons for this year Ax the 





place of Galatians and of the Epistle of James in accord- 
ance with the judgment of the most recent and reliable 
scholars. 

As to the third group of Paul’s Epistles, namely, Phi- 
lippians, Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, the book of 
Acts gives us less assistance, for they were written after its 
history closes, while the apostle was a prisoner at Rome, 
Yet even here no little light is thrown on Philippians 
by the history of Paul’s first labors at Philippi; while 
the fact that Paul had labored long and successfully at 
Ephesus brings into more striking contrast with other 
epistles the absence of affectionate salutation to indi- 
viduals in the Epistle to the Ephesians, and concurs 
with other circumstances to work the conviction that this 
was designed as a circular letter, to be sent round to 
various citiea in the district of which Ephesus was 
the capital. As to the fourth group, namely, Titus 
and 1 and 2 Timothy, and as to the other epistles, the 
slight relation to the history in Acts need not now be 
discussed, 

Il. The Epistles afford a valuable supplement to the 
history contained in the Acts. Thus the brief account 
of Paul’s labors in Thessalonica (Acts 17 : 1-9) may be 
greatly enlarged by interesting recollections given in 
1 Thessalonians; and that of his labors in Corinth (Acts 
18: 1-17), by similar interesting recollections in 1 Corin- 
thians. The bare statement in Acts 16 : 6 that Paul 
went through Galatia, turns to a vivid picture of a warm- 
hearted Celtic reception when we compare Galatians 4: 
12-15. The priority and prominence of women in the 
church at Philippi (Acts 16: 12-40), receives further 
pleasing illustration from the general excellence of that 
church and its special generosity in contributions for 
Paul’s support, of which we read in the Epistle to the 
Philippians. The barely mentioned three months in 
Greece (Acts 20: 2,3) become warm with activity and 
zeal as we read the Epistle tothe Romans. And so with 
many other points throughout the history. 

One exceedingly important part of Paul’s history 
comes out in the second group of Epistles, to which 
only asingle slight reference is made in the book of Acts 
(24: 16). This is the great collection which Paul made 
among his Gentile churches, notably in Galatia, Mace- 
donia, and Achaia, and doubtless in Ephesus also, for 
the benefit of the poor Christians at Jerusalem. This 
enterprise of Christian wisdom and generosity occupied 
much of the apostle’s thought during some two years of 
his third missionary journey. For this he directed the 
Galatians and the Corinthians to set apart something on 
every first day of the week—he does not mean at their 
place of worship, but at their homes—that the money 
might be ready, and no special “collections” needed 
upon his arrival (1 Cor. 16: 1,2). For this he sent Titus 
as an “agent,” to all intents and purposes (2 Cor. 8: 6), 
and sent with him the strongest argument and warmest 
appeal for liberal contributions that can be found in all 
literature (2 Cor. 8: 9), from which appeal we shall 
have a lesson in the second quarter of the year. 


In connection with this contribution, the apostle sets a 
most notable example of prudence in handling beuevo- 
lent funds. He knows that there are scurvy fellows at 
Corinth who, if he himself takes charge of the money, 
will delight in saying, as long as they live, that nobody 
knows whether that money ever got to Jerusalem; and 
so he declares beforehand (1 Cor. 16: 3, 4) that it is to 
be carried by persons of their own selection, who can 
come back and tell that they paid it over to James and 
the elders. Let us remark in passing, that the good 
name of Christianity, in connection with benevolent 
funds, much oftener suffers through imprudence or neg- 
ligence than though dishonesty, 

The apostle evidently expected this contribution to 
open the hearts of the Jewish Christians towards the 
Gentile churches, and thus prevent a schism. The 
Judaizers,-some through honest conviction or strong 
prejudice, and some through personal ambition, were 
doing their utmost to kindle bitter feeling in the breth- 
ren at Jerusalem towards Paul and his churches. The 
Jews in foreign countries had long been accustomed (as 
they are to this day) to send money for the support of 
their poorer brethren at Jerusalem; and when Gentiles 
who had become Christians gathered this liberal con- 
tribution through several leading districts of the empire, 
and sent it for the support of their brethren in Christ at 
Jerusalem, nothing could be better suited to soften the 
prejudices and call forth the warm affection and con- 
fidence of the Jewish Christians. It is no harm to 
remark that the rapid restoration of good feeling in our 
Southern States towards the North and the Union—and 
its rapidity has had no parallel in history—has been not 
a little promoted by the generosity of many Northern 
Christians towards Southern institutions and enterprises 





of benevolence, and is, upon the whole, very largely due 
to the general influence of Christianity. 

The later epistles of Paul and of the other apostles 
carry on the history after the conclusion of Acts. What 
an interesting light is thrown upon Paul’s life as a 
prisoner at Rome, by various allusions in Philippians, 
ind in Philemon, Colossians, and Ephesians. We learn 
something even of his outer life as he goes about in the 
Pretorian camp, chained arm and arm to a soldier, and 
talking upon every fit occasion concerning Christ, until 
his bonds in Christ are known in all the Pretorium: or 
as he searches for souls in the very slums of the great 
city, and a runaway slave from Asia Minor becomes his 
son in the faith; or as he joyfully receives a fresh con- 
tribution from Philippi for his support, or lovingly visits 
the brother who brought it, in that perilous illness which 
the sickly climate of Rome has inflicted upon him. Still 
more is the apostle’s inner life brought before us in these 
Epistles, until we see right clearly his anxieties, his con- 
solations, his hopes for time and for eternity. The 
closing group of letters to his two companions for years 
past revenl anew the most tender aspects of the great 
apostle’s character, mingled with fearless courage, until 
at last the curtain slowly descends upon him as he sits 
thinking of old friends who are absent, and rejoicing iv 
other friends whom the Lord has raised up for him, 
ready to be offered, and waiting for the crown of right- 
eousness—slowly, slowly the curtain descends, till we 
see his face no more. In like manner the Epistles of 
John introduce us to the latest stage of apostolic activity, 
amid new errors and evils in the churches, against which 
the survivor of the Boanerges speaks in thunder tones, 
and amid men and women whose characters are out-' 
lined with a few strokes so as to be a warning or a joy 
forever. 

III. The agreement between the Acts and the Epistles 
strongly confirms the truth of both. Forty years age 
this fact was vehemently assailed by the celebrated Dr,’ 
Bauer of Tubingen. He took up the notion, suggested 
by some apocryphal writings from the end of the second 
century, that there was a bitter and irreconcilable feud 
between Peter and James on the one hand, and Paul on 
the other. He held that the second chapter of Galatians 
established the existence of such antagonism and hos- 
tility ; and that traces of it are also found in Corinthians 
and Romans. Becoming satisfied that this supposed 
conflict was the great fact of the apostolic age, and not 
finding even any apparent traces of it in the other Epis- 
tles, he asserted that the four letters to the Corinthians, 
Galatians and Romans were the only genuine Epistles 
of Paul. His followers took up this cry. Skeptical 
writers in the Westminster, the Fortnightly, etc., who, 
even when as gifted as George Eliot, have often been 
only attenuated echoes of German thunder, began to 
talk much about the four genuine epistles of Paul. 
Christian writers began to point out, as can be shown 
most conclusively, that these four epistles set forth all 
the leading facts concerning the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour. And so it has become quite the 
fashion among many believing and unbelieving writers, 
to talk about “ the four acknowledged epistles of Paul;” 
and many persons suppose that his other epistles must 
stand on a very different footing. Yet the only real 
ground of the distinction was in the fact that Bauer 
imagined himself to find, in those four epistles, some 
proof of his theory, and did not even suppose that he 
found it in the others. Inno external or internal] ground 
of credibility are those epistles superior to Thessalonians, 
Philippians, etc.; and yet many people who are sup- 
posed to be learned, will long continue to talk about the 
four acknowledged epistles, merely because a great 
German scholar and genius, who had an axe to grind, 
asserted the distinction. Not in the sphere of dress only 
do people blindly follow the fashion. 


But Bauer at once saw that the book of Acts was 
utterly opposed to his theory. It reveals a conflict 
between certain Jewish Christians who claimed to repre- 
sent the views of James, and certain followers of Paul. 
But it describes two consultations which Paul held with 
James and the elders at Jerusalem, on the first occasion 
including Peter, after each of which it was it was openly 
proclaimed that these leaders at Jerusalem were in 
harmony with Paul, and approved of his work. There 
was, of course, but one thing for Bauer to do, if his 
theory was to live. He asserted that the book of Acts 
was a peace-document written in the second century, in 
order to patch up a reconciliation at that time by pres, 
tending that between the apostles themscives there had 
never really been any conflict. Then there arose a fierce 
cannonade of critical inquiry against the book of Acta, 
—that mingling of learned research and wild conjecture 
which many people suppose to result from the critie’s, 
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love of truth and cultivated insight, but which is often 
only a desperate effort to bolster up a theory. We were 
told that the book was incredible on many accounts, and 
was hopelessly in conflict with the four genuine epistles 
of Paul. From the notions that the book of Acts was 
written to promote certain views, Bauer proceeded to 
apply a like “tendency-theory ” to the Fourth Gospel 
and other books; and so this also became a fashion. 

Twenty-five years ago, the Tibingen school were just 
as aggressive, as confident, and to many persons as alarm- 
ing, as is the Reuss-Kuenen school of to-day. But of the 
former there is now scarcely an echo in all the air. It 
has been shown, again and again (for example, in 
Fisher’s Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christi- 
anity, and in Lightfoot on Galatians) that there is really 
no conflict between the book of Acts and the second 
chapter of Galatians. Paul distinctly declares, in the 
Epistle, that James, Cephas, and John, who were thought 
to be pillars in Jerusalem, gave to him and Barnabas 
right hands of fellowship, approving their work among 
the Gentiles. When Peter came to Antioch, Paul says 
that he accused him, not of erroneous teaching or erro- 
neous opinions, but of practical dissimulation in acting 
contrary to his convictions,-which necessarily implies 
that his convictions were in harmony with those of 
Paul. The displeasure which Paul shows in that chapter 
is not felt against the great apostles mentioned, but 
against the Judaizing “ spies.” 

In other respects, also, the credibility of the book of 
Acts has been only the more fully established in conse- 
quence of these assaults, For example, the numerous 
difficulties of detail which formerly seemed to encompass 
the story of Paul’s voyage and shipwreck have been 
completely cleared up by James Smith of Jordanhill,—in 
fact, have been converted into so many points of addi- 
tional evidence for the credibility of the book. 

The “undesigned coincidences” between the Acts 
and the Epistles were long ago the subject of vigorous 
and lucid discussion in Paley’s Hore Pauling, which 
an eminent jurist has declared to be one of the most 
convincing pieces of evidence in the world. Many simi- 
lar points of incidental correspondence have since been 
indicated ; but Paley’s little volume remains a classical 
work. It may be worth while to mention that his No. 1 
on 1 Thessalonians, and his Nos. 2 and 3 on 2 Thessa- 
lonians, relate to our lessons from those Epistles; so as 
to his No. 4 on Galatians; and his Nos, 1, 2, and 5 on 
1 Corinthians relate to our first lesson from that Epistle. 

Louisville, Kentucky. 





HOW A TEACHER CAN PROFIT BY 
ASSEMBLIES. 


BY JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D. 


The Sunday-school assembly is now an established 
institution, beyond the years of experiment and proba- 
tion. It has been tested and taken in. It began in 1874. 
It is now 1884. Out of the one pod that grew by the 
shores of Chautauqua ten years ago, seeds have dropped 
and been borne by the winds and waves of providence 
until there are annual assemblies at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts; at Monterey, California; at Lakeside, Ohio; 
at Lake Bluff, Illinois; at Mountain Lake Park, Mary- 
land; at Monteagle, Tennessee; at Clear Lake, Iowa; at 
Ottawa, Kansas; at Monona Lake, Wisconsin; at Mah- 
tomedi, Minnesota; at Petosky, Michigan; at Key East, 
New Jersey; and if others, at this writing, slip my 
memory, the projectors and promoters will not attribute 
it to intentional omission. 

These assemblies are substantially alike in aim, plan, 
organization, and programmes,—seeds from the one pod, 
with scarcely any divergence from the original type. 
They have grown and developed and improved, and 
have reason to be grateful, for the good providence of 
our God, under whose direction they have, as I humbly 
believe, for the most part, been projected and conducted. 

Now the programme of a Sunday-school assembly is 
an extensive and complicated affair. The General 
Passenger Agent of the greatest railroad trunk-line in 
the United States, who was apathetic concerning the 
assembly, was converted into co-operative enthusiasm by 
looking over the rough draught-diagram of the pro- 
gramme, for a single summer, of the leading assembly. 
“This méans work,” he said. 

The “ work” of the men who prepare the programme 
is not the point for present consideration. I speak 
rather of the effect of its perusal upon the average 
attendant. ‘“ What a hodge-podge! What endlessness! 
What multitudinousness! Who can master this entire 
bill of fare? And’what earthly relation do these things 
sustain to each other? And what earthly or heavenly 
relation do they sustain to the Sunday-school work?” 





These are the exclamations and interrogations with 
which the writer has become quite familiar during the 
decade of Sunday-school assembly development. 

The relations between a display of fireworks “off the 
point,” a conference on the geology of Chautauqua 
Lake, a lesson in French, a Sunday-school normal com- 
petitive examination, and a lecture on secular peda- 
gogy, may be very complicated ; but there is a connection 
between them all, as between body and soul and spirit, 
between larder and lounge and labor and love and 
liberty. Now that bit of alliteration is not a trick of 
rhetoric. It is an argument and an answer. Let him 
who hath eyes look and interpret. 

Between a rested body, a cheerful, social spirit, a 
kindled imagination, a return to the simple joys of child- 
hood in company with children, a knowledge of the 
facts of science as against the philosophizings and dog- 
matisms of the self-styled “scientists,” a study of the 
divers tongues of men through the unfoldings of philoso- 
phy (where hide many good answers to modern skeptics), 
the acquisition of power to tell in many tongues of the 
great Giver of the “tongues of fire,” an incentive to 
hard study in order to full and accurate knowledge of 
the Word of God, the example and instruction of trained 
secular teachers whose philosophies and methods are 
needed in Sunday as in Monday school,—between all 
these there is close connection; but it requires a man 
with two ideas and a modicum of common sense to see it. 

The variety of entertainment and instruction at the 
assembly holds whole families of however diverse tastes 
and takings, together. One enjoys one feature, another 
another, and a third finds profit in something else; so 
all stay, and they stay together, which in these busy days 
of divided labor and separated households is a great gain. 
And, ‘moreover, of these variant tastes, each of necessity 
gets something just outside of his line and preference, 
and grows broader by the incidental glimpse at another 
and at several other sides of life. 

Many a soul interested in religion has at such assem- 
blies found his inheritance, as a Christian, in science, 
art, literature, and “ whatsoever things are true.” Many 
a skeptic has given good heed to strong words about 
science, and, looking up among stars and nebule, has 
caught a glimpse of the God whose glory the heavens 
are telling,—a glory he never happened to see before,— 
and he wonders and rejoices. Many a morose but hon- 
est soul—dyspeptic physically and mentally, but true- 
purposed spiritually—has roared off his blues in inno- 
cent laughter, and found out at the assembly that the 
King’s son may see a good point, and laugh over it, and 
not dishonor his Father. Oh! my kind reader, there is a 
thread—a silken thread or a thread of gold—running 
through and holding in philosophic harmony these diverse 
phenomena that display themselves on an “assembly 
programme.” Look a little deeper, and you can trace the 
thread peeping here, creeping there, hiding yonder, but 
tinting the whole page with its pleasant unifying light. 

But I began to write with the purpose of telling Sun- 
day-school teachers what they should do at an assembly. 
They would like togo. Through some sudden or steady 
fortune, by which money and time and tickets come, 
they can go. They propose, therefore, the coming sum- 
mer, to report at Chautauqua, or,Framingham, or Mont- 
eagle, or—well, at the nearest and best they can reach. 

And I, with some experience at assemblies, and with 
some observations of other people’s experience, want to 
give a few words of advice. 

1. Decide beforehand what you are going for—what 
you want todo atthe assembly. Perhaps you can blend 
several aims without injury to any oneofthem. Do you 
go for rest? For fun—‘‘a real good time”? For les- 
sons in a language? For drillin music? For a course 
in pedagogy? For elocution? For Sunday-school 
normal training? For religious quickening? Well, from 
all these departments at the assembly you may get some 
good, but you cannot give close attention to all, and do 
justice to yourself or the departments. You can take 
one thing one year, another thing the next year, but you 
cannot do everything at once. I assume that you go for 
the Sunday-school course,—the biblical and the normal. 
Having decided upon that, decide also what besides that 
you will try to do. You might take lessons in vocal 
music, an hour a day; or in elocution, an houra day. 
(The right teacher and the right pupil, both in the right 
conditions, can do more work in an hour than ill-adjusted 
teacher and pupils in three hours. I say this in passing, 
to remind you that the shortness of the opportunity at 
the summer assembly is no evidence that the work will 
be either useless or superficial. It does not require a long 
time to take a photograph, or plant a seed.) You can 
and must hear sermons and lectures. The light and 
humorous entertainments will rest and prepare you for 





those more weighty. You can attend the devotional 
hour. You can also, in their time and order, see the 
illuminated fleet, bonfire, fireworks, and the children’s 
fun. All these things will give you recreation and 
power. But the central, principal, dominating interest 
of your assembly life will be the Sunday-school normal. 
This will require about two hours’ solid work a day, 
unless in advance, at home, you have made good prepara- 
tion. The normal-class work at the assembly will then 
be rather in the way of review. This leads me to say: : 

2. Prepare for the assembly studies by home study. 
Order early—order now from the Rev. Drs. J. L. Hurlbut 
or W. M. Frysinger, the Rev. J. H. Warren, the Rev. A. H. 
Gillett, Dr. 8. G. Smith, or whomsoever the leader of the 
assembly may be, the plan of study, the topics to be taken 
up, the books,to be read, the books to be studied, the essays 
to be written,—and early in the year go to work to mas- 
ter the course. Read every day in these lines, consult 
authorities; give all the time you can toit; ask ques- 
tions of pastor and superintendent. You may as well 
be ready for the assembly before you go; and as the final 
examination is usually competitive, you may as well 
improve your opportunities, and win the recognition and 
distinction you merit. 

3. Reach the assembly in time. Get well settled in 
tent or cottage before the meetings begin. Always as a 
hearer, or pupil, or follower, be ready when preacher, 
teacher, or guide is ready. This is a good rule to carry 
out everywhere in life. The way to be on time is to be 
on hand alittle before the time. Tent up, cottage settled, 
bargains made, trunk-contents arranged, table, pencils, 
Bible, note-books ready—stroll about the grounds, and 
make a mental map of it. Get used to it in advance. 
A good ready speeds a good work. 

4. Now as to temporal matters—be wise. Get good 
fare. You cannot, atasummer assembly, stint the body, 
and expect the soul to be quick, receptive, or energetic. 
Find a clean, comfortable boarding-place, and don’t 
pay for the whole season in advance. Better pay a 
little more by the day or week, than to fall into the 
clutches of boarding-house keepers who “ lump the sea- 
son,” lower the price, and make their profits out of infe- 
rior fare farther along. Dress warmly, especially at 
night. One cannot be too careful when the meetings are 
in the woods, in the open air, by the lake side, or in high 
altitudes. Have rubbers ready for rainy days, foggy 
mornings, and damp sod. Take good care of your body 
if you would keep mental faculties clear and vigorous. 

5. Be amiable and patient. There will be much to 
try you. The discomforts of out-of-door life ; the incom- 
plete arrangement of grounds for these brief meetings; the 
contacts with strangers—strangers to you, and, with you, 
strangers to this new kind of life; the mistakes or exac- 
tions of people who take you to board, or from whom 
you make purchases; the impolite people who talk or 
sing or whisper after hours at night, or before bells in the 
morning.—keeping you awake when you ought to sleep; 
the apparent stringency of rules enacted and executed 
by the managers concerning the kind of ticket you buy, 
and the use you make of your ticket,—all these things 
will worry and vex you. But be patient and amiable. 
Never listen to adverse criticisms on the management by 
boarding-house keepers. The management might let 
out some strange facts about them inturn. If you are 
annoyed, or consider yourself abused, go to the author- 
ities and get or give information. Remember that there 
are two sides to all questions, and good reasons exist for 
almost every regulation, however unnecessary or unfair 
it seems to you to be. 

6. Keep ample notes of the best things you see and 
hear. You will find a large amount of intellectual abil- 
ity on the platform. You will hear some new thoughts or 
old thoughts in new forms. You will have suggestions 
and inspirations during these golden days of privilege. 
Make note of them all. 





A WORD FOR THE MASTER. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 


“T wish, doctor, that you would come, and hold a lit- 
tle prayer-meeting at my school to-day?” 

The doctor addressed was not a D.D., but an M. D., 
who had spent many years of medical missionary work 
in China, and who, obliged for health reasons to return 
to this country, was spending some weeks in our town. 

The request was so unexpected, that he was not 
prompt with his answer, and Miss Kemble repeated it, 
adding simply, “I believe it would do good.” 

“Certainly I will come,” said the doctor, after his 
half-minute ‘of uncertainty; “I am always glad of a 
chance to speak a word for my Master.” 


I shall never forget that prayer-meeting. Right in 
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the midst of the day’s work we put away our books and 
slates, and as we sat in expectant stillness, a plain-look- 
ing, rather weather-beaten little man came In among us, 
took up one of our school Bibles, read a few verses, and 
urged us, with tender earnestness, to seek eternal life. 

Before his short stay in the town was over, more than 
half of those girls had become happy professors of 
religion. 

This was not his work, even humanly speaking; that 
wise-hearted teacher had felt the stir and throb of an 
awakening interest among her scholars, for whose souls 
she, and many praying fathers and mothers, had been 
watching; and her quick ear had caught some vibration 
in the earnest tones of the missionary, that seemed just 
what was needed to crystallize the emotions of those 
young hearts, to resolutions and decisions. So it proved. 
Others had planted and watered, but to him it was given 
to gather the fruit. 

And why? Not because he was learned, or gifted, or 
eloquent; if that had been God’s reason for this honor 
put upon him, you and I might have nothing to learn 
from the story; but what if his sole qualification lay in 
his answer to Miss Kemble’s request, “ I am always glad 
to speak a word for my Master”? Have we nothing 
to learn from that? Do we always so meet our oppor- 
tunfties to speak for Jesus? Or do we say it is the 
pastor’s place, or the Sunday-school teacher's, or the 
mother’s, to speak ?—missing, so, the chance of showing 
some poor blind soul, begging by the wayside, how to 
reach Jesus of Nazareth, passing, it may be, near enough 
to be touched! 





EGYPTIAN LIGHT ON A HEBREW WORD. 


BY JOHN T. NAPIER. 


To the man of prose, words are words, and nothing 
more. To the student of language, words are history, 
and a dictionary is a treasure-house of hidden poems. 
Not only so, but the history of a word in one language 
often throws unexpected light on the history of a word 
in another. 

Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch recently made a systematic 
exhibit of the bearings of Assyriological studies upon 
Hebrew lexicography. There is another wide field of 
study—the Egyptological—which is rich in results for the 
Hebrew lexicographer, but which still waits the glean- 
ing of some future Delitzsch. The leaders in this 
department have been too busy in conquering new terri- 
tory in the Egyptian itself, or in investigating the rea/, 
rather than the verbal, connections between Semitic and 
Egyptian antiquity, to pay much attention to this work 
of philological comparison. Yet what has been already 
done is enough to show that many an obscure problem 
of the Hebrew may at some future time be cleared up 
from the Egyptian. The object of this writing is to call 
attention to a connection, which has not been noticed 
before, so far as the writer’s knowledge goes, between 
certain Egyptian words and the common Hebrew word 
for year. 

To begin with, the ordinary Egyptian word for year 
has no connection with the Hebrew word for year. The 
Egyptian word is renpeet, which is apparently connected 
with the verb renpa, to renew; the Hebrew word is 
shanah, which is connected with a Hebrew verb of the 
same form, meaning to double, to repeat. It is common 
therefore to explain the radical meaning of shanah, as a 
doubling or as a repetition, and to support that significa- 
tion by a comparison with the Hebrew numeral shenayim, 
meaning “two.” In spite of the plausibility of this 
explanation, I feel confident that the true first meaning 
of shanah is to be found in an Egyptian root of similar 
form (for Renouf’s dogmatic assertion that there are no 
roots in Egyptian is to be interpreted only in a com- 
parative sense). The root in question is one which is 
widely used, and its prime meaning is not difficult to 
determine. 

Perhaps the simplest form in which this root appears 
in the Egyptian is shen, a circle. This same word (with 
slight variations of letter and determinative which can- 
not be reproduceg in Roman letters) has, as a noun, the 
meanings of a circumference, an orbit, infinity (as the 
complete circle), a fortified enclosure, a mummy (from 
its wrappings), a measure (from its form). Its meaning 
as a verb (with similar literal and determinative varia- 
tions) embraces the two related ideas of moving in a 
circle and of surrounding. A farther substantive mean- 
ing of shen, as a feast, is explained (as in the Hebrew 
khag, a festival, from khagag, to move in a circle) from 
the first of the two verbal meanings. In composition 
with oor, this word appears as shen-oor, the Mediter- 
ranean, literally, the great circle, a phrase which recalls 


vagus of Latin poetry,—Milton’s Ocean-stream that 
circles the world. Nor need we wonder that the root 
shen could have such diverse meanings as the ocean and 
a measure, when we remember that, in the days of Lam- 
pridius, the Latin oceanus could be applied to a bath- 
tub. This same Egyptian root in the longer form of 
shena, means, as a verb, to go round, to surround, to 
twist, to turn away; and as a noun, it means a collar, a 
net,a cyclone. Then follow shenat with the significa- 
tions of an orbit, a collar, a hole; and shennu or shennoo 
with the meanings, as a substantive, of a circle, and as a 
verb, to go round in a circle. 

In all of these significations, the circle-idea is the one 
which appears as the root from which the other modi- 
fications of meaning spring. In view of these facts, it 
seems clear that the Hebrew shanah, ayear, in its Talmudic 
form shené, is to be explained from the analogy of shen 
and shena, a circle, and to move in a circle, rather than 
from the idea of doubling or repetition. This is made 
the more probable by the fact that the apparently deriva- 
tive words in Egyptian, shen (or sen as it is frequently 
written), meaning two, and shena, meaning to bend, cor- 
respond closely in meaning with the Hebrew shenayim, 
two, and shanah to fold, ortorepeat. Shanah,a year, would 
thus answer in meaning and derivation to the Latin 
annus, a year, which is to be explained from the archaic 
anus and the common anulus, both signifying a ring. 
Would it be too daring to suggest a possible connection 
between the Latin anus or annus and the Egyptian shena 
or shennu, through the Doric hennos (évoc)? We know 
that the rough breathing in Greek often represented 
an initial s in the original form of the word, and that both 
Greek and Latin detested the combination sh. Such a 
series of changes as shennu, sennu, hennos, ennos, annus, is 
quite intelligible; and it is noteworthy that all these 
forms exist with the exception of the second. The 
skeptical classical student may be informed that a small 
number of Egyptian roots (such as { or ee, “to go,” and 
ta, “to give) are unquestionably connected with the 
Greek and Latin roots of similar form. 

To those who think that this idea of the circling year 
is too modern to find expression in an ancient language, 
it need only be said that the knowledge of the ecliptic 
and of the globular form of the earth is much more 
ancient than is popularly supposed. The Egyptians 
in particular had the knowledge of the year of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days, demonstrably about the period 
at which the Hebrew exodus is supposed to have taken 
place, and probably much earlier. This was divided 
into twelve months of thirty days each, with five inter- 
calary days called the tooa heroo renpeet, or the five (days) 
beyond the yearof months. Leaving out of account the 
comparatively slight discrepancy between the Sothic 
and the so-called “ wandering” year, it may be said that 
the clumsy contrivances by which the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans down to the period of the Julian 
Reform, brought the year of conventional fiction into 
rough accord with the year of scientific fact, were not 
needed and not known in ancient Egypt. Indeed, when 
we read, as in the mer katoo, or superintendent of works’, 
ascription of praise to the rising sun, written in a sepul- 
chral tablet of the Eighteenth Dynasty, these words: 
“Thou travelest countless millions of leagues, as in an 
instant, every day,” we may well wonder if the world of 
that ancient and deeply religious people on the banks of 
the Nile was so narrow as many have thought. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


MOLLY’S PUZZLE. 


BY MRS. 





M. E. SANGSTER, 


Dear little Molly Price, with her books and slate, sat 
in a sunny corner of the porch, studying her lessons. 
She went toschool to her elder sister, who taught a num- 
ber of the children in the neighborhood. One custom 
in Miss Emily’s school was this: every morning, each 
boy and girl recited a verse of Scripture,and a stanza 
from some favorite poet, after which their young teacher 
gave them alittle talk about serving Jesus, helping each 
other, or denying self, and then led them in prayer. 

Molly was learning Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, a 
stanza every day. To-day she had reached this one: 

““ Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day.” 

Molly said it over and over, in a funny little droning 
voice, beating time with the book against her breast 
You would have thought she was doing it in the worst 





the 'Qxeard: rorauds of the Greeks and the Oceanus circum- 





that, when she wanted to get a thing by heart, she always 
found she could do it best by giving a number of soft 
little thumps against the place where her heart was. 
She was wondering, too, what the poet meant; and 
after she was sure she knew her verse, she gathered her 
little feet up, @ Ja Turk, clasped her dimpled hands across 
her lap, and went off into a fit of musing. 


* But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day,” 


kept humming tunefully through her brain. 

“ How can I act?” said Molly to herself. 

Molly was the middle child in a large family. Her 
mother often said she was a comfort; for she was happy 
and healthy, and always ready to run on errands, and 
never the one to make a fuss if things did not go quite 
right. But Molly sometimes wished, particularly when 
she had been reading one of her hero-books, that she 
could do more good in the world, than it seemed to her 
she had a chance to do, just where she was. 

Her perch in the porch had a pleasant outlook. It 
was winter, and the children, somewhere ii the far-away 
North, a thousand miles or so distant, were having 
splendid times with sleds and skates on the ice and 
snow. Molly had never seen snow in the ten years of 
her life. She fancied it would be charming to help 
build a snow fort, or to mould a snow man, or to sweeten 
a great bowl-ful of snow with white sugar, dash in a 
few drops of vanilla, and make ice-cream in a jiffy, with- 
out the trouble of the freezer. 

Over Molly’s head a red bird, this winter day, was 
singing loudly, and a mocking-bird, in a near tree, was 
answering him. It was quite a concert. 

In the garden the hyacinths were blooming beauti- 
fully, and the roses were out. There was a double row 
of sweet orange-trees all along the path, from the front 
door to the gate; and over the wall, with a graceful, 
straight stalk, and a green feathery top, there towered a 
lovely date palm. And beyond the palm, and through 
the orange-trees, Molly’s eyes saw the waves of a broad 
river, up and down which went fishing-boats with white 
sails, and busy steamers puffed along, with ringing bells 
and screaming whistles. 

As Molly went on dreaming,she became conscious 
that somebody was gazing at her. The sound of a hol- 
low cough fell upon her ear. Such sounds were very 
often heard there, for the warm climate allured many 
sick people to the flowery land every winter. Molly 
looked around to see if it were any one she knew. 

No. It was not one of her acquaintances. A sad- 
faced young lady was leaning against the gate, just as 
though she had no strength left to take another step. 

Molly sprang from her corner, ran down the path, and 
offering her hand for help, said: 

“Please come and sit in the porch a little while. You 
look so pale.” 

“I have wandered too far from the hotel, and lost my 
way,” said the stranger, as she accepted Molly’s invita- 
tion. She was presently seated in a rocking-chair, with 
a hassock under her feet, and a pillow from the parlor 
lounge against her back. Molly broke off two or three 
sweet-smelling roses and a stem of white hyacinths, and 
placed them in the thin hands. The Price family always 
made strangers feel at home. 

“You dear child,” said the lady. “How I could 
enjoy these flowers, if I were well. But I am so tired, 
and I don’t grow any stronger, and I am far away from 
my own people. And oh! what is to become of me?” 

Poor Molly’s brown eyes opened very widely. Here 
was trouble indeed. The lady’s face was so very, very 
hopeless. 

“ Christ will take care of you,” said Molly. 

“T have no right to ask him to do so, my dear,” was 
the very strange reply. ‘I never thought about Jesus 
when I was well and strong. All I cared for was to 
have a good time. Now, can I ask him to take any 
care of me, after such neglect? ” 

“Of course,” said Molly, confidently. “He says 
‘Come unto me, all ye who are weary and heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.’ ‘ Whosoever will, let him 
come, and take the water of life, freely.’” 

There was silence for a little while. Then the lady 
said she thought she would go back tothe hotel. And 
Molly went with her, to show her the way. They parted 
with a kiss, and the lady said: 

“ Dear little girl, 1am going straight to my room to 
ask Jesus to be my friend. I will believe that he 
means me to go to him. 

Molly skipped merrily homeward. She did not know 
it, but the angels above saw that she had “ acted,” so 
that “to-morrow would find her farther than to-day.” 
She had spoken a word in season, and pointed a soul 





possible way, I am sure; but Molly would have told you 


to heaven, 
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LESSON HELPS. 





LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, “a 


1, January 6.~-The Conference at Jer 1 
2 January 13.—Hearing and Doing .................00» 


3. January 2.—The Power of the Tongue... ... James 8: +18 
4. January 77.—Living as in God's Sight... cveseaneeeeed AB 4; 7-17 
&. February 3.—Paul's Seoond Missionary ‘Searney. “Actals: 36-41; 16; 1-10 
6. February 10.—The Conversion of Lydia................. Ate 6: 1% 
7. February 17,—The Conversion of the Jailer — 16: %40 
8. February 24.—Thessalonians and Bereans.................0000.«0+ Acta 17: 1-14 
% March 2—Paul at Athens ..............cceccseee Acta 17; 2-H 
10. March 9.—Paul at Corinth...... ........... wencesenesnees Acts 18: 1-17 
ll. March 16.~—The Coming of the Lord............ ecok Thema. 4; 13-18; 6: 1-8 


12 March 23.—Christian Dilig 


Acts 18: 1-11 








ecseeeseeere. SOMOS 1; 16-97 













MM. March %.—Review. 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, MARCH 9, 1884. 
Tite: PAUL AT CORINTH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acta 18: 1-17.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, After these things Paul de 
parted from Ath’ens, and came to 
Cor’inth, 

2. And found a certain Jew 
named Aq’ul-la, born in Pont’us, 
lately come from It’a-ly, with bis 
wife Pris-cil‘la, (because that 
Claudius had commanded all 
Jews to depart from Rome,) and 
came unto them. 

3. And because he was of the 
same craft, he abode with them, 
and wrought: (for by their occu- 
pation they were tent-makers.) 

4. And he reasoned in the syna- 
gogue every sabbath, and per- 
suaded the Jews and the Greeks. 

5. And when Silas and Ti-mo’- 
the-us were come from Mace 
don'i-a, Paul was pressed in the 
spirit, and testified to the Jews 
that Jesus was Christ 

6. And when they opposed 
themselves, and blasphemed, he 
shook Ais raiment, and said unto 
them, Your blood be upon your 
own heads; I am clean: from 
henceforth I will go unto the 
Gentiles. 

7. And he departed thence, and 
entered Intoa certain man’s house, 
named Jus’tus, one that wor- 
shipped God, whose house joined 
hard to the synagogue. 

8. And Cris’pus, the chief ruler 
of the synagogue, believed on the 
Lord with all his house; and 
many of the Co-rinth’i-ans hear- 
ing believed, and were baptized. 

9. Then spake the Lord te Paul 
in the night by a vision, Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not 
thy peace: 

10. For I am with thee, and no: 
man shall set on thee to hurt thee 
for 1 have much people in this 
city. 

11. And he continued there a 
year and six months, teaching the 
word of God among them. 

12. And when Gal'li-o was the 
deputy of A-cha‘ia, the Jews made 
insurrection with one accord 
against Paul, and brought him te 
the Judgment seat, 

18. Saying, This fellow persuad- 
eth men to worship God contrary 
to the law. 

14, And when Paul was now 
about to open Ais mouth, Gal'lio 
said unto the Jews, If it were a 
matter of wrong or wicked lewd- 
ness, O ye Jews, reason would that 
Iahould bear with you: 

15. But if it be a question of 
words and names, and of your 
law, look ye to #; for I will be no 
judge of such matters, 

16. And he drave them from the 
judgment seat. 

17. Then all the Greeks took 
Bos’the-nes, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat Aim before 
the judgment seat. And Gal‘li-o 
cared for nene ef those things 





REVISED VERSION. 

1 After these things he depart- 
ed from Athens, and came to 

2 Corinth. And he found a cer- 
tain Jew named Aquila, a man 
of Pentus by race, lately come 
from Italy, with his wife Pris- 
Cilla, because Claudius had 
commanded all the Jews :. de- 
part from Reme: and be came 

8 unto them; and because he 
was of the same trade, he 
abode with them, and they 
wrought; for by their trade 

4 they weretentmakers. And he 
reasoned in the synagogue 
every sabbath, and | persuaded 
Jews and Greeks. 

5 But when Silas and Timothy 
came down from Macedonia, 
Paul was constrained by the 
word, testifying to the Jews 
that Jesus was the Christ 

6 And when they opposed them. 
selves, and *blasphemed, he 
shook out his raiment, and 
said unto them, Your blood be 
upon your own heads; I am 
clean: from benceforth I will 

7 go unto the Gentiles. And he 
departed thence, and went in- 
to the house of a certain man 
named Titus Justus, one that 
worshipped God, whose house 
joined hard to the synagogue 

8 And Crispus, the ruler of the 
synayogue, * believed in the 
Lord with all his house; and 
many of the Corinthians hear- 
ing believed, and were bap- 

9 tized. And the Lord said unto 
Paul in the night by a vision, Be 
not afraid, but speak, and hold 

10 not thy peace: for I am with 
thee, and no man shall set 
on thee to harm thee: for I 
have much people in this city. 

1l And he dwelt there a year and 
six months, teaching the word 
of God among them. 

12 But when Gallio was procon- 
sul of Achaia, the Jews with 
one accord rose up against Paul, 
and brought bim before the 

18 Judgment seat, saying, This 
man persuadeth men to wor- 

14 ship God contrary to the law. 
But when Paul was about to 
open his mouth, Gallfo said un- 
to the Jews, Lf indeed it were a 
matter of wrong or of wicked 
villany,O ye Jews, reason would 
that I should bear with you: 

15 but if they are questions about 
words and names and your 
own law, look to it yourselves ; 
Iam not minded to be a judge 

16 of these matters. And he drave 
them from the Judgment-eat. 

17 And they all laid hold on Sos 
thenes, the ruler os the syna- 
gogue, and beat him befere the 
judgmentseat. And Gallio 
cared for none of these things. 


1Gr, sought te perewade. % Or, 
ratled * Gr. beliewed the Lord. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Terie oF THE QUARTER : Living accerding te the Geepel. 
Lasson Toric: The Servant of the Lerd. 


1, The Servant Labering, va. 1-3. 
Lusson OUTLINE: { 2. The Servant Preaching, ve. 4-1. 
3. The Servant Protected, vs. 12-17. 


Gotpun Text: J am with thee, and ne man shall set on 
tee te hurt thee : for [have much people in thie otty.— Acts 18 : 10, 





Dariy Home Reapinos: 


@.—Acts 18: 1-17. “ For 1 am with thee.” 

T. —Jer. 1: 1-19, “1am with thee to deliver.” 
W.—Acts 23: 1-11. “The Lord stood by him.” 

T. —Acts 27: 9-26. “Stood by... angel of God.” 
Ff. —2 Tim. 4: 1-18. “The Lord stood with me.” 
$. —Matt. 28: 16-20. “I am with you alway.” 

8. —Rom. 8: 26-39. ‘‘ Who shall separate us.” 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE SERVANT LABORING, 
1. Coming Together : 
Aquila .. . and his wife Priscilla .. . came unto them, 
And they came with one accord to him (Acts 12: 20). 
They came to him from every mtn 7 as 45). 
They came to seek the Lord shron. 
The ends of the earth were afraid . a} Saene (Isa. 11: 5). 
Many also of them that had believed came (Acta 19: 18). 


il. Working Together : 


He abode with them, and they wrought 
makers. 


Salute Prisca and Aquila, my fellow-workers (Rom. 16 : 6) 

Aquila aod Prisca salute you much (1 Cor. 16; 19). 

Know that these hands ministered unto my necessities (Acts 20 : 34) 
We toil, working with our own hands (1 Cor. 4: 12). 

In wani, I waa not a burden on any man (2 Cor. 11: 9) 


1. By prejudice and persecution, God's people are often driven from 
the wickedness of pagan Rome to the Corinth where is the 
divinely eee aeeld messenger of truth. 

B tal circumstances of trade and business 
relationsbi = the greatest uestions of life are settled. 

3.B acci tal relationships, for in the universe of God 
Sere is not a slightest eiroumstancs which he does not guide and 
foresee. 

4. In the most unexpected places, recruits for the Master's service 
are sometimes found. 


. « « they were tent- 








Il. THE SERVANT PREACHING, 
1. Proclaiming the Word : 


He reasoned in the synagogue, every sabbath, and persuaded. 
He entered . into the oe (Luke 4: 16). 
Paul... for three Sabbath davs reasoned with them (Acts 17 : 2). 
Whom we proclaim, sdmonishing every man (Col. 1 : 
From you hath sounded forth the word of the Lord qa 
So we before t and so ye believed (1 Cor. 15: 11). 
I laid before = the gospel which I preach (Gal. 2: 2). 
To preach . the unsearchable riches of Christ (Eph. 3: 8). 
il. Rejecting the Word: 
1, The Jews’ Opposition. 
When they opposed themselves and blasphemed, 
Other things spake they inst him, reviling him (Luke 22 : 65). 
My name catnually | 3 blasphemed (isa (Isa hd 5). 
Ye have boasted aga ast me. I have heard wy 85 ; 13). 
Your words have been stout against me (Mal. 8: 
The Jews .. . contradicted Paul... and Gitaphemed (Acts 13 ; 45). 
2 Paul's Reply. 
Your blood be upon your own heads ; I am clean. 


Whoscever . taketh not warning .. . his blood shall be upon his 
own head ‘(Beek 83 : 4). 
blood be upon thy head, ... thy mouth . . . testified (2Sam. 1 : 16) 
If the wicked . turn not... he shail die (Ezek. 8 ; 18) 
He shall surely die; bis blood shall be upon him (Ezek 18: 13). 
e off the dust (Matt. 10: 14). 


eas. 1; S). 


Whosoever shall not receive you ... 
iil. Encouraging Words: 
ecm ay ere, but speak... for Iam with thee, 
not, lift up thy voice (Isa. 58 : }). 
Gira up a up thy hy coins, and arise, and speak (Jer. 1: 
speak my words unto tem (Bek 2:6, 7). 
| se ty unto ee the qronshin that I bid thee (Jonah 3: 2). 
Fear vot, Paul; thou must stand before Casar (Acts 27 ; 24). 
'e waxed bold in our God to speak unto you (1 Thess. 2: 2). 
the word ; be inrtant in season, out of season (2 Tim. 4: 2). 
a Bon wetent man has time to s a word for Christ. Paul's 
never interfered with his making of converts. 
2. One tae the best measures of a preacher's power is the strength of 
¢ opposition it raises. When the ocean waves run high, a great 
power is lashing the waters somewhere. 
8. About the strongest opposition the Christian worker receives is 


from those who, Secling in = of the sanctuary, have them. 
selves lost all sight of the gospel tru 

4. Even the devoutest Christian is vustified in denouncing occa- 
sionally. Paul exhorted usually—not always. 

5. Of unshaken facts, the surest is that the divine Master never for- 
gets the servants who brave opposition for his sake. To supple- 
ment our weakness and dread is the assurance of his stre: 


III, THE SERVANT PROTECTED, 
1, The Danger: 


1. The Accusers, 
The Jews, with one accord, rose up against — 
They, shall put Ha Lye * the ayneepavee (John 16; 


The Jews . . . stirred ion against Paul (acta 18 : 50). 
The Jews that were dissbe jent stirred u yma 14 

Lajd bold en Paul and Silas, and yds m [Ace i Xe: 19). 
The Jews from Asia laid hands upon him (acts 


2. The Accusation. 

This man persuadeth men to worship God contrary to law. 
This man ceaseth not to speak . ainst.. . the law (Acts 6: 13). 
Art thou he hyo" troubleth Israel? | ings i8: 17. 

These men, O king) have not regar ed thee (Dan. 3 : 12). 
These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city (Acts 16; 20). 
il. The Protector: 

Gallio said, . . . look to it aca a 

I am innocent of the blood. ye to it “aot 27 : 2A). 

Take bim Fy pay ote dl and judge Bia Sona 1 

Nothing laid to his ch arge worthy of death or of bonda Acts 23: . 
They brought no charge of such evil things as I sup (Acts 25: 19). 
lil. The Victim: 

They all laid hold on Sosthenes ... and beat him. 

Sontense our brother, unto the church of God (1 Cor. 1: 1). 

a aynagtgns shall ye be beaten (Mark 18: 9). 

They . called the apostles unto them, the ‘reat them (Acts 5: 40). 

They ... beat in every synagogue them that believed (Acts 22:19). 
The Lord scourgeth every son whom he receiveth (Heb. 12 : 6). 

1, An wabetieving judge could not be expected to take much 
interest in a church trial for heresy. 

2 An unbelieving judge had no ee in discerning that the 
apostie’s message was at any rate not 

8. An unbelleving judge found little aimcalty in discerning that 

Jewish eleva was not true zeal for Roman authority. 
ving judge, in spite of his unbelief, may treat others 


5 hn a uneleving judge, because of his unbelief, is treating himself 
very un) 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


@00D WORKS, 
1. Christians sah t 
Tim. 8: 17). 


Be furnished 
Be rich in Time: 18), 
TH et {16 


ao a 





2. God Will: 
Bring into j ent (Eccles. 12: 14). 
Never forget ( eb.6: ee 
Be glori A. (John 15 


Bless =e accept (James 1: 25). 
8. Yet in Themseives: 


They are not sufficient for salvation (Rom. 3 : 20), 
They will not satisfy the law (James 2 : 10). 
They are sometimes Hy oon fy stone ne (Rom. 9: 32). 
They give us no cause for wr 17: 10). 
They will not ransom a brother ( 9 : 7). 
however, evidences of faith | Matt. 25 : 35-40). 
without them (James 2 : 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—None. 
Pxiace.—Corinth, the second city of Greece. 
Time.—Bible margin, A.D. 54, which is rather more than 
a year later than the date assigned by leading commentators. 
Persons.—Paul, Silas, Timothy; Aquila and his wife 
Priscilla; Jews and Greeks in the synagogue; Titus 


Justus; Crispus, ruler of the synagogue; Gallio, proconsul of 
Achaia, or Roman Greece. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.— After these things, Paul departed from Athens and 
came to Corinth: The stay of the apostle was short at Athens, 
and did not bear much fruit. It was natura! that his thoughts 
should be turned to Corinth, the nearest large city in the 
neighborhood of Athens, and one which, on account of its 
situation Letween two seas, and its flourishing state at this 
time, must have seemed a favorable centre for preaching the 
gospel and founding a church. In the early ages of Greece 
this Doric state, lying near the narrow entrance into the 
Peloponnesus, and having access by the Gulf of Corinth to the 
countries on the north and west, as well as by the Sarenic 
gulf to the south and east, early gave its energies to trade and 
commerce; and, especially after the downfall of gina, 
became, for some time, the first centre of commerce in Euro- 
pean Greece. When the Romans meddled in the affairs of 
Greece, it was the misfortune of Corinth to come into col- 
lision with Rome; and in a siege the city was destroyed by 
the Consul] Mummius, in the year 146 B.C. But it revived 
again erelong. It became the capital of the Roman province 
of Achaia and the residence of the proconsul; and at this 
time had grown again into a large and wealthy city. Its 
situation brought with it not political power, but trade and 
wealth. It had been, before its first great siege, eminent for 
luxury and licentiousness; and now, again, after its revival, 
showed the tendency of early trading-marts, which had no 
political aime, to fall inte the vices to which such towns are 
exposed. Here, if anywhere, there was need of the gospel. 

Verses 2,3.—And he found a certain Jew named Aquila, a 
man of Pontus by race, lately come from Italy, with his wife Pris- 
cilla, because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart 
from Rome: That Jews were living in the territory of Pon- 
tus, on the Euxine Sea, in Asia Minor, we have evidence 
from Acts 11:9, and 1 Peter 1:1. The names of husband 
and wife, being both Latin (Aquila being the third name of 
members of the Pontian family, and Priscilla, or Prisca, being 
a Roman name also), show a connection of some kind with a 
Roman family, like Urbanus, Rufus, Julia, in Romans 16,— 
perhaps a descent from captives in some war in the East. 
Lately come from Italy, etc.: Although born in Pontus, 
they had been living in Rome, until the emperor Claudius 
had driven all Jews from that city. We have a corrobora- 
tien of this statement in Suetonius (Life of Claudius, 25), that 
the emperor expelled the Jews from Rome on account of 
the constant disorders into which they were led by one 
Chrestus, which is a slave’s name, and may have belonged to 
a freedman. Aquila and Priscilla settled at Corinth, but 
whether they had become Christians before they made Paul’s 
acquaintance we have no proof. It is enough to say here 
that they seem to have become fast friends of the apostle, 
that for a time they lived together, and that atterwards they 
removed again to Rome, where they were when the Epistle 
to the Romans was written (Rom. 16: 3, 4, in which passage 
the apostle speaks of them with warm affection, and as hav- 
ing the meetings of the church for worship in their house). 
They could return to Rome, probably, because the rescript of 
the emperor was erelong rescinded. But they were with the 
apostle at Ephesus when Paul wrote the epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and long afterward, when he sent his second epistle to 
Timothy, who was then in that city (2 Tim. 4:19). Lake 
now assigns the reason why Paul lived with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth.— Because they were of the same trade (or, 
better, because he was of the same handicraft), he abode with 
them, and they wrought (that is, they worked together for money, 
as craftsmen), for by their trade they were tent-makers (the words 
translated, “of the same trade,” and “tent-makers,” are 
found only here in the New Testament): It was a habit 
among the Jews to teach children some manual labor, and 
even rabbins seem to have maintained themselves thus, 
The making not of cloth for tents, but of tents made out of cloth 
manufactured from goat’s hair, may have been an employ- 
ment common in Cilicia, Paul’s native country, since the hair 
of Cilician goats was especially prized for this purpose. Sach 
tents were extensively used by travelers, Paul not only pup 
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sued 2 craft which he learned in his youth, but made it a 
point of Christian honor to maintain himself without being 
dependent on his disciples, and felt that in his circumstances 
the true policy for him was to do this (comp. 1 Thess, 2: 9; 
2 Thess. 3: 7-10, where he shows that he wished to set an 
example to the converts, and 1 Cor. 9, where he treats at 
large of his rights and his practice in this respect). Per- 
haps the example was important because the belief that 
Christ’s appearing was drawing nigh was common; and, 
also, because the feeling of the Christian community might 
have, for a time, a tendency to make the less enlightened 
and independent converts lazy (1 Thess. 3: 11, 12). 

Verse 4.—And he reasoned (answered questions, and dis- 
cussed in a colloquial way) in the synagogue, and persuaded 
the Jews and Greeks: Both verbs denote continuity, being 
imperfect. 

Verse 5.—Things went on thus, until the arrival of his 
helpers. ut when Silas and Timotheus came down from Mace- 
donia, Paul-was constrained by the word: Silas and Timotheus 
had been left by Paul at Bercea, as he withdrew to Athens 
(chap. 17:14). There they joined him (1 Thess. 3: 1). 
But Paul, being anxious in regard to the Thessalonians, sent 
Timotheus (and Silas?) back to that city. They returned to 
Corinth, and are joined with him in the headings of both the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, which were sent from Corinth. 
Constrained by the word: Thai is, the word acted with a 
constraining force upon him. The word is the gospel 
preached to men; thus the preaching of the word pressed on 
him more than before, awakening his sense of anxiety and 
responsibility, or, he was wholly occupied by it. Why this 
followed the arrival of Silas and Timotheus does not appear, 
except that their presence encouraged him, and he felt a 
stronger pressure to preach and discourse because he was 
inspired with new courage.— Testifying to the Jews that Jesus was 
the Christ: This seems to be explanatory (or, an epexegetical 
treatment) of the word. He was wholly occupied by the word ; 
that is, in testifying that Jesus was the Christ. The reading 
in the Authorized Version, “ was pressed in [or, constrained 
by the] Spirit,” is inferior to that in the Revised Version, 
here followed. 

Verse 6.—And when they opposed themselves and blasphemed 
(or railed, Revised Version, margin, or spoke reviling words), 
he shook out his raiment (his garments, including the tunic and 
the outer garment or Aimation, properly so called), and said, 
Your blood be upon your own heads, [ am clean: The symbolical 
act of shaking out the raiment denoted that he had not part 
in what they said; that he abhorred and loathed it. So to 
shake off the dust that is under your feet ; that is, toshake the 
feet and remove the dust that is on it (Mark 6: 11, shake ofi 
the dust of your feet; not from but of, or on your feet, Matt. 
10: 14), point at the similar symbol of wishing to have no 
communion with another. J am clean shows that Paul felt 
that what they said of Christ was something vile and defil- 
ing.—From henceforth I go to the Gentiles: Thus far he had 
discoursed and preached only in the synagogue. Now he 
separated himself from them by this solemn act. 

Verse 7.—It was necessary, when he thus separated him- 
self from the Jewish place of assembly, to find some other. 
He went therefore into the house of a certain man, Titus 
Justus (or Titius Justus), one who worshiped God (that is, a 
proselyte, compare 16: 14; 18: 7; 17: 17), whose house joined 
hard to the synagogue (literally, had the same boundary or 
party wall with the synagogue). Why this fact of the con- 
tivuity of the house to the synagogue is mentioned is not 
c..«¢, unless Paul wished to show that as a servant of God he 
would not be driven away from the neighborhood. It is 
singular also that the evangelist should mention two names 
of the man who opened his house to Paul. He was a Roman, 
it would seem ; and his second or family name, Titius, seems a 
reading preferable to the first or personal name of Titus 

Verse 8.—And Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed 
with all his house: The maltreatment of Paul and contempt 
of the gospel brought Crispus, we may believe, to a stand. 
He was baptized by the apostle himself (1 Cor. 1: 14).— 
And many of the Corinthians hearing ... (that is, on hearing 
that Crispus had believed) believed, and were baptized. By 
the Corinthians we are probably to understand the Gentile 
inhabitants of Corinth. If Paul had made many converts 
from among the Jews, Luke would have been apt te say both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

Verses 9, 10.—And the Lord (that is, the Lord Jesus) said 
unto Paul in the night, Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace: The affirmative, speak, and the negative, Aold not thy 
peace, would give the greater assurance to the apostle. —For / 
have much people in this city: We have here reason why he 
should speak. Much people: According to the common 
expression in the Old Testament, people of God. But the 
people here were at present people,—most of them,—only in 
the Lord’s purpose. 

Verse 11.—And he dwelt there a year and siz menthe, teaching 
the word of God among them (literally, he sat there, made 
his residence; in Luke 24: 49, tarried): A shade of meaning 
peculiar to those two places. His unusually long stay was 
due to the encouragement derived from the vision. 

Verse 12.— But when Gallio was procensul of Achaia: This 


senate, embraced nearly all of ancient European Greece, 
Corinth being the residence of the proconsul and of his coun- 
cil or board of assessors. Gallio was an elder brother of the 
distinguished Stoic philosopher, L. Annseus Seneca, and his 
original name was M. Anneus Novatus; but on his adoption 
by L. Junius Gallio, a rhetorician, he took the name of his 
adopted father. Seneca mentions him with praise on account 
of his amiable qualities. He must have been the proconsul 
of Achaia after the events narrated in verses 5-8, and after 
the vision, beginning his office some time during the eighteen 
months of Paul’s residence in Corinth, which followed the 
vision. At this time the Jews with one accord rose up against 
Paul, and brought him before the judgment-seat, Possibly not 
long after the arrival of Gallio in his province, as thinking 
that they might find in him a more pliable magistrate than 
in his predecessor, Rose up: Not in the way of violence, but 
came upon Paul unexpectedly in order to prevent resistance, 
when they should take him before the proconsul. 

Verse 13.—The charge they brought was this man persuadeth 
(or tries to persuade or solicit) men to worship God contrary 
to the law: That is, contrary to the law of Moses, or the 
Jewish law, not contrary to the law of the Romans, as verse 
15 shows. 

Verses 14, 15.—The Jews had made their charge, and Paul 

was about to speak in his defense, when the proconsul cut 
the matter short by saying to the Jews: If indeed it were a 
matter of wrong or of wicked villany, O ye Jews, reason would thut 
I should bear with you. The proconsul divides the matters of 
which he might be called to take cognizance into acts of injus- 
tice and acts of fraud, evil villany. The word translated villany 
(only used here inthe New Testament, compare Acts 13: 10,— 
where the cognate word, also used once only, is translated 
“ villany”) does not from its origin necessarily take a bad 
sense, although it generally has one. It contains the notion 
of fraud (as we are apt to say, a rascally trick), without neces- 
sarily implying violence. He says, I could, according to right 
reason, have borne with you (although the complaint migh' 
have been a trifling one).— But if they are questions about words 
and names, and your own law, look to it yourselves; I am nol 
minded to be a judge of these matters, If they: That is, if your 
charges against Paul. Words and names, and your own law: 
Words, or as it stands in the text, a word, something spoken 
in contrast to adeed. Names, such, perhaps, as Paul’s attach- 
ing the name of the Messiah to Jesus. And of the law which 
you have, which has no force in the Roman empire unless 
sanctioned or protected by Roman law. Look ye to it: Or, you 
shall (must) see to that yourselves; it is your own affair, 
not a public, legal matter. I am not minded, I have no mind 
to be a judga of such things. 

Verse 16.—And he drave them, etc.: A strong expression for 
his summary order to withdraw from his tribunal or bema. 

Verse 17.—And they all laid hold on Sosthenes, the ruler of 
the synagogue, and beat him (gave him a beating) before the judg- 
ment seat (tribunal). Inthe Revised Version the text is followed 
which inserts the Greeks after the word all. Both the supe- 
rior authority of the manuscripts omitting “ the Greeks” and 
the obvious aint in these words to make an explanation con- 
demn them asa gloss. Buta difficulty arises in this verse 
from 1 Corinthians 1:1; “ Paul... and Sosthenes our 
brother” has inclined some commentators to think that the 
man spoken of here, being obviously a Jew, could be no other 
than Paul’s friendofthesamename. It has been conjectured, 
also, that Sosthenes, who would naturally have the manage- 
ment of the case, as the head of the Jewish community, did 
not manage it well, and enraged his Jewish brethren, which 
accords with the reading in some of the ancient versions 
which inserts the Jews. So much may be said as this: there 
is nothing strange in the fact that two men named Sosthenes, 
one a Jew, and the other a Jew or Greek, lived at Corinth 
at the same time; and the man beaten before the judgment 
seat was a Jew, who naturally would be beaten by the Cor- 
inthian rabble. As for the omission of the Greeks which 
seems to be demanded, I venture on no explanation. 

And Gallio cared for none of these things.—Gallio seems to 
have been a man of a quiet temper, and his brother Seneca 
says of him, “ No mortal is so sweet to any one as he is to all.” 

Being a man with no strong sense of justice, he let things take 
their own way. The Jews had given a chance to the mob to 
show their small love to them. 





TENT-MAKING IN CORINTH. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Peter the Great was, at one time in his life, a shipbuilder, 
and worked at a forge. The present Crown Prince of the 
German Empire has learned the business of a bookbinder ; 
and one of Queen Victoria’s sons is a practical sailor. 
Among the Jews in early times it was customary to teach all 
the children the full details of some useful calling. It was 
recorded as a saying of one of the wisest of the rabbis that 
“he who would not bring up his son to a trade was as if he 
forced him to be a thief.” 

Quite a number of Christ’s disciples were fishermen. Our 
Lord himself was trained as a house-carpenter in the village 
of Nazareth. And here now in a verse we learn that Saul 





province, which was now under the charge of the Roman 


of Tarsus had been reared to the trade of a tent-maker iz his 





early years, and resumed it as am eccupation when, as Paul 
the apostle, some necessities fell upon him to undertake the 
work of personal support. There will be profit in our con- 
templating him in this altogether new character as a work- 
ing-man about his business. 

I. Let us begin with a careful examination of the details 
of this singular artisan life he lived in Corinth. 

1. Our earliest point of notice is found in the fact that he 
chose a decent and reputable calling. This trade was an 
honorable ome, for the craft was composed of industrious citi- 
zens, and their products were useful and valuable. Note 
this explicitly. Some occupations there are which no one 
can follow, and keep his Christian profession clean and clear. 
Their only purpose is to minister to the vices of wicked men 
and women, to secure a selfish income out of their lusts, to 
increase one’s fortune by pandering to others’ luxuriousness, 
and so making ruinous gain out of their debased appetites for 
evil indulgence. 

2. Then we must observe that Paul sought consistent part- 
ners in his business. God guided him when he “ found” 
such amiable and admirable people as Aquila and Priscilla 
already established there in the strange city. Evidently 
this apostle was never above his work. He went without 
hesitation into the home and the companionship of comrades 
so thoroughly fitting. It is false and mean to choose false and 
mean mer for associates, and then charge the meanness of the 
“concern” upon them. 

3. But most of all, in these degenerate times of ours, we 
must notice that Paul pursued the work of his calling hon- 
estly. Without irreverence we can imagine that the old 
motto, “‘ Holiness to the Lord,” which used to be on the 
high-priest’s forehead as his personal attest of consecration, 
could have been embroidered on the cilicia canopies which 
Paul fashioned in Aquila’s employ as the company trade- 
mark (Zech. 14: 20). As this small tired man sat there, in 
the midnight and the noon, sewing industriously till his 
feeble eyes ached with the overstrain, talking meanwhile 
with Aquila and his bright wife, we have not the slightest 
doubt that he always knotted his thread when he took up 
his needle, that he pulled each stitch through conscien- 
tiously as in the sight of God, and that he fastened the end of 
it when he finished the seam. For we do not see how those 
people could have had family prayers, unless they knew 
they had been “ doing successful business on Christian prin- 
ciples.” 

4. Once more: we must observe that Paul held his busi- 
ness cautiously in hand. No doubt his tents brought excel- 
lent prices, and it is likely the trade increased. But he 
looked on tent-making asa means to an end; and he did not 
set himself just to gain money. The moment he was settled, 
it became necessary to respect certain moral duties, and fix 
a place for certain outside activities, which belonged to him. 
That establishment was “closed on Saturdays.” Indeed, it 
was shut up every Friday evening at sundown, for then God’s 
holy day commenced. Regularly Paul attended the best ser- 
vice he could find ; and he preached every chance he could 
get for an audience. He never let his business run away 
with him, or interfere with his religious life. 

5. Hence, we are not surprised to discover that Paul used 
his opportunities wisely even when hardest at work. Wedo 
not suppose that Aquila and Priscilla were Christians pre- 
vious to Paul’s arrival at Corinth. Their names appear in 
the history of some of the new churches ; they were the ones 
who were considered sufficiently advanced to take home with 
them the eloquent young man Apollos, and instruct him 
more thoroughly in the doctrines of the cross. Probably 

Paul was the instrument in their conversion. Think of the 
glorious talks they had together ! 

II. So now we reach a second question: what was the 
effect of this apostle’s working at his trade upon his profes- 
sion as a Christian preacher? We answer, it gave vast force 
to it. 

1. For one thing, it fllustrated his often-repeated maxims 
concerning the dignity of honest labor. If an able-bodied 
follower of Jesus Christ refused to work, he had no right te 
eat (2 Thess. $: 7-13). This vigorous and busy apostle evi- 
dently believed that there remained no room whatsoever for 
any drones in a Christian hive. This is a most active world, 
always hurrying on; something has certainly been provided 
for every healthy soul to do. Paul set the example. The 
spectacle offered every day, whenever one sought his spiritual 
leader, was worth a hundred eloquent sermons against those 
who wished to lie down on the little Christian community 
which was forming. If any further illustration is needed 
than is furnished in these words already quoted, think of 
his address down there by the lonely seashore, when he bade 
farewell to the elders of Ephesus. Oh, how that scene rises 
on our minds! see the worn man as he stands there on 
the sands; every line on his face shows labor and care; he 
is true and genuine, and can be trusted (Acts 20: 82-35). 

2. But now let us lay alongside of this another considera- 
tion: Paul’s tent-work in the shop of Aquila sdded immeasu- 
rable force to his ministry because it removed all ground ef 
cavil as to his making a gain out of godliness. There was 
some reason for his peculiar solicitude im this vain and fastidi- 





ous city; we know he did pet refuse money sent him from 
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other places. It is worth our while to ascertain exactly what 
was Paul’s whole doctrine on this subject (1 Cor. 9: 4-14). 
We understand from a passage so extensive and so explicit 
as this that Paul never intended to prejudice the rights of 
others, or surrender his own. He instructed his young friend 
Timothy to preach on this point (1 Tim. 5: 17, 18). But 
when indiscreet men caviled, Christians must avoid 
the very appearance of evil. So this cheerful-hearted 
preacher laid hold of his needle, pulled the cilicia up over 
his knee, and went on sewing tent-coverings five days in each 
week. He afterwards told them frankly that he used some 
of the Philippians’ gifts to him to help out that season (1 Cor. 
11: 7-12), And he seems rather proud and glad as he tells 
them so. 

3. In the third place, Paul’s tent-work gave force to his 
Christian ministry, because it showed his consideration for 
his poorer brethren, Over and over again, this thoughtful 
apostle told those to whom he preached that he could not suffer 
himself to be “chargeable” to them. Thus they knew he 
cared for them, Sympathy is the bond of union between 
manand man. They grew accustomed to say: “ He is just 
oneof Aquila’s workmen, and he has a common cause with 
us, and a heart that considers us.’ It is very touching to 
read his words (1 Cor. 4: 11-16). Oh, how quickly troubled 
common people listen to one who talks like that! 

4. Finally, this apostle increased the force of his ministry 
by his laboring in the workshop, through the evidence his 
occupation offered of his supreme love for the cause he 
pleaded. He gave his life for Christ; what could he do 
more? 

“ As Mary of old, with gratitude and love, 
Held in her hand, the Mastgr’s head above, 
An alabaster-box of perfume rare, 

Nor deemed the gift too rich to offer there, 
But, crushing it, poured out upon her Lord 
What never to its chrism could be restored :— 
So we may hold our life—our one sweet store, 
Which, once lived out, is gone for evermore— 
As not our own; and, when the years pass by, 
Without the joys that to our longing eye 
Once made it seem so beautiful to live, 

We say, “ It was the best that I could give.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Lately come from Italy, . . . because Claudius had commanded 
all Jews to depart from Rome (v.2). Aquila and Priscilla doubt- 
less thought it very hard to be driven from their home in 
Rome, and perhaps they wondered why God should permit 
his chosen people to endure such a trial. But by being 
driven from Rome they met Paul at Corinth. As a result 
they learned of the Lord Jesus; they became his faithful 
and honored servants; they are to-day rejoicing in his pres- 
ence; and throughout the world their names are held in lov- 
ing and grateful remembrance for all that they were and 
that they did in the early Christian church. God knows 
where he wants his trusting children. All his dealings with 
them are for their good. He never makes a mistake. His 
love and his wisdom are alike sure, and are alike manifested 
in all his providences. For nothing have we greater reason 
to be thankful than for our trials. 

Because he was of the same trade, he abode with them (v. 3). 
Tt was quite natural, and it was quite right, for Paul to enjoy 
the companionship of a man of the “same trade” with him- 
self. Men who do a similar work, or who have hada similar 
experience, or who pursue similar stud‘es, with each other, 
have more in common than either of them could have with 
others outside of those bounds of occupation and experience. 
There is a community of feeling and of sympathy which is 
possible only to those who have lived the same life and felt 
the same needs. Men of the same profession, or guild, or 
trade, enjoy being together. And those who have been under 
the same condemnation, and are rescued by the same Saviour, 
have that in common which ought to bring them closer to 
each other than they can be to those who have not passed 
throug! their experiences. Christians ought to love one 
another, and ought to abide together in mutual helpfulness 
and sympathy. 

And wrought, Paul worked at his trade. Wages were 
low in that day, but he neither struck for higher pay, 
nor tried to stop other people working. The fact that Paul 
was a faithful, hard-working mechanic is doubtless mentioned 
for our example. It is to his credit that he had a trade, and 
attended to it. His inspired command was, “that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” That is a good rule 
for all time. Work is honorable. Work is a duty. Work 
is a necessity. If you work hard, you do well, so far. If you 
do not work, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

He reasoned, . . . and persuaded, . . . and testified, . .. 
that Jesus was Christ (vs. 4,5). Whatever method of approach 
to the Jews Paul adopted, the sum of his address was, that 
Jesus was the Christ. Whether he showed from the Scrip- 
tures the reasonableness of the claim that Jesus of Nazareth 
had fulfilled all prophecies concerning the Measiah ; whether 
be pleaded with all who heard him to come to this Saviour, 


who alone could give them peace of soul ; or whether he testi- 
fied out of his personal experience of the fullness of joy and 
rest in Jesus ;—the one object of Paul’s labors with his hearers 
was, to bring all to see that the only and the all-sufficient 
Redeemer was Jesus Christ. The truth of truths of that day 
is the truth of truths of to-day. The first and the best work 
of the preacher and of the teacher, is not in proving the exist- 
ence of God and the inspiration of the Scriptures; is not in 
discussing questions of morals ; is not in showing the superi- 
ority of one set of denominational doctrines over another; 
but it is in showing that the Saviour whom all sinners need 
is the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Be not afraid, but speak (v. 9). Paul seems to have had his 
doubts about the prudence of speaking any longer in that 
place. Speaking in the line of his address was a dangerous 
business. Stoning, scourging, imprisonment, and death were 
its threatened consequences. But the Lord teid Paul tocon- 
tinue speaking, and to have no fear of results. When the 
Lord tells us to speak, none of us need have anxiety for the 
consequences. It is important that we know when to speak, 
and where; but having God’s direction, we may be sure of 
God’s protection. Business men sometimes fear to speak out 
against wrong-doing in the community lest they shall lose 
trade; politicians are silent from a fear of losing votes; 
editors hold back from a free expression of cpinion on 
account of the danger of offending subscribers or advertisers ; 
and in many cases Christians have refrained from urging 
their unconverted friends to repent, and seek forgiveness, 
because they feared that injury to the cause of Christ would 
come of a word atthe wrongtime. Snch silence is most blame- 
worthy. In the service of Jesus, we ought to speak out for 
the right, and against the wrong, whenever in the providence 
of God it is our duty to do so, even though we lose, in conse- 
quence, business, or friends, or reputation, or life. 

Gallio cared for none of these things (v.17). What Gallio 
did care for, it doesn’t appear. Perheps it was politics, per- 
haps it was money-making, perhaps it was science, perhaps 
it was art, perhaps it was culture. The things that Gallio 
didn’t care for, included God and the Bible, the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, Jesus Christ and his salvation. He may 
have had an interest in Literature, he evidentiy had none in 
Dogma. “If indeed it were a matter of wrong or of wicked 
villainy [according to my ideas of right and wrong] reason 
would that I should bear with you,” he said to the Jews; 
“but if they are questions about words and names and your 
own law, look to it yourselves; I am not minded to be a 
judge of these matters.” The importance of “these things” 
was, however, in no whit lessened by Gallio’s disregard of 
them. It made all the difference in the world to Gallio 
whether he cared for “these things” or not; but it made no 
difference to these things. The followers of Gallio are numer- 
ous to-day. He who has Gallio’s spirit cares nothing for 
those things which are most important, which are all-impor- 
tant. This being so, it makes comparatively little difference 
what he does care for. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


For a basis of comparison between Athens and Corinth, 
let the teacher note what Paul says of the people in the lat- 
ter city in 1 Corinthians 6: 9-11. And yet, though Corinth 
would seem to have been less hopeful every way, Paul was 
more successful there than in Athens. Why? In our les- 
son we see :— 

I, The Servant Laboring. At Corinth, Paul began by doing 
a double work. He labored during the week, and “ reasoned 
in the synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded Jews and 
Greeks.” Thus he showed to every Christian how it is pos- 
sible to work for one’s self, and yet find time to work for the 
Master. The Sunday-school in these days, the meetings in 
the prisons, the asylums of all sorts, the street meetings, all 
furnish opportunities for a zealous disciple to work for Christ 
after the manner of Paul. In the commencement of Paul’s 
labors in Corinth, let us note :— 

1. His friends. “He found a certain Jew ... with his 
wife Priscilla.” Several things naturally drew the apostle 
and them together. (1.) They were of the same nationality. 
In a foreign country that is no weak bond. (2.) Aquila and 
Priscilla had lately been driven out of Rome because they 
were Jews. Paul could tell them of more than one expul- 
sion that he had suffered. Thus a similar experience was 
another element in the mutuality of the attraction. (3.) 
They were of the same trade. There is akinship in identity 
of occupation that is sure to draw men toward each other. 
Probably this fact was that which first brought the three 
together. Perhaps Paul may have been looking for an 
opportunity to work at his old employment in the city of 
Corinth, and ran across their sign! 

What was the result of the coming together of these three? 
For Aquila and Priscilla the association with Paul was of 
priceless value. They became Christians. It was a blessed 
calamity that drove them away from Rome. Against them 
the gates of Rome were closed, but in Corinth the gates of 
poe true eternal city were opened. They became workers in 

@ modest way for Christ, They took the eloquent Apollos 





and instructed him (vy. 26) inthe way of God more perfectly. 
For Paul the companionship was a great boon. Aquila and 
Priscilla proved themselves to be no ordinary friends. For 
his life perhaps in Corinth, but more probably in Ephesus, 
they “laid down their own necks ””—put their own lives in 
jeopardy (Rom. 16 : 3, 4). Of them was used that significant 
expression: “Salute the church that is in their house” (Rom. 
16 : 5). 

2. His work. “By their trade they were tent-makers.” 
Why did Paul labor here with his hands? In writing to 
the Corinthians afterwards, Paul laid stress upon his inde- 
pendence when he was among them: “when I was present 
with you and was in want, I was not a burden on any man!” 
(2 Cor. 11:9). The apostle was sensitive about being con- 
sidered a burden—a dead-beat. When he wrote of his coming 
again, he said: “I will not be a burden to you: for I seek 
not yours, but you.” And yet Paul thoroughly believed in 
the duty of the churches to support those who ministered to 
them the bread of life (1 Cor. 9: 7-14; 1 Tim. 5:18). He 
himself received aid without any scruple from some of the 
brethren (2 Cor. 11: 9; Phil. 4: 15, 16). His rule seems 
to have been, never to solicit help where the solicitation 
would in any wise be a hindrance to the preaching of the 
gospel. Paul’s work in Corinth was a sermon in itself. It 
proclaimed the zeal and the sincerity of the man. 


II. The Servant Preaching—When Silas and Timothy 
came down from Macedonia, they supplied the measure of 
Paul’s want (2 Cor. 11: 9), and so relieved him from the 
necessity of continuing to work with his hands. Then Paul 
was “constrained by the word.” He felt that necessity was 
laid upon him. “ For woe is unto me, if I preach not the gos- 
pel” was an exclamation that was used by Paul in writing 
to these same Corinthians (1 Cor. 9: 16). The word was 
like a fire shut up in his bones, and he could not stay. Would 
that there were more “constrained by the word.” He felt 
forced to speak the word :— 


‘ 
1. To the Jews. (1.) The testimony given. “Testifying 
to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ.” As he had done in 
other cities, so, probably, did Paul in Corinth,—he reasoned 
with them from the Scriptures, “ opening and alleging, that 
it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead,” 
etc. He sought to prove to them that the Messiah, who with 
them was only a hope, had actually fulfilled the prophecies 
concerning his coming—that they should not look forward, 
but back. (2.) The testimony rejected. In the rejection of 
the testimony, we look at :—(a.) Their action. “ When they 
opposed themselves, and blasphemed.” The Jews in Corinth 
were violent and demonstrative in their rejection of the 
truth. They felt angered at the presentation of a crucified 
Christ as their expected Messiah. (6.) Hisaction. “ He shook 
out his raiment,” etc. He shook out his raiment, as men shook 
off the dust from their feet, as a testimony againstthem. He 
declared their blood to be upon their own heads, and that he 
was clean. Let the class look at Ezekiel 33: 8, 9, and then 
decide who has the right to say that he is clean of the blood 
of souls. ‘ 
2. To the Gentiles. As at Antioch in Pisidia, because the 
Jews in Corinth judged themselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, Paul turned to the Gentiles. From “henceforth ”—in 
that place—he sought for the conversion of the Gentiles. In 
Ephesus, the next place he visits, we find Paul (v. 19) reason- 
ing as of old in the synagogue with the Jews. Laboring for 
the Gentiles in Corinth, Paul labored suecessfully. Note 
where he labored. “ Went into the house of a certain man 
named Titus Justus, one that worshipped God, whose house 
joined hard to the synagogue.” He was so near that the 
meeting in the house of Justus was a constant testimony to 
those who were in the habit of going into the synagogue, 
Notice the results of hislabor. (1.) “ Crispus the ruler of the 
synagogue believed in the Lord with all his house.” The 
meeting next door to the synagogue was effectual. Though 
not able to preach in the house of worship of the Jews, yet 
Paul preached to one Jew, who occupied the chief position 
in the synagogue, and he was converted with his whole house. 
What a pleasant suggestion there is in the oft-repeated 
phrase in the Acts, “ with all his house!” Religion should 
be a family affair, and for every one in the family—servants 
and all. Crispus was one of the few that Paul himself bap- 
tized (1 Cor. 1: 14). (2.) “And many of the Corinthians 
hearing believed, and were baptized.” Epznetus and the 
household of Stephanas are mentioned as among the first 
fruits of Achaia” (Rom. 16: 8; 1 Cor. 16: 15). Thus Paul 
was justifying his commission as an apostle to the Gentiles. , 
III. The Servant Protected.—1. The promise of protection. 
“ Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace; for I am 
with thee, and no man shall set on thee to harm thee,” ete. 
From the fact that in a vision the Lord encouraged Paul, it 
would seem as if the apostle had become despondent, and 
had about come to the conclusion that it was useless to try to 
continue the work in Corinth. This corresponds with what 
he says to the Corinthians concerning the beginning of his 
work with them: “I was with you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling” (1 Cor. 2:3). God knows just how 
discouraging is the work of each one of his disciples, and 





knows just when they need hiscomfort. Paul was encouraged 
to go on because of the assurance: (1.) That God was with 
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him. With the Lord upon his side, Paul was stronger than 
the whole city of Corinth. One with God isa majority. (2.) 
That no man should set on him to harm him. Courageous 
as Paul was, this assurance was doubtless to him relief; 
for his life had been in constant jeopardy, and the temper of 
the Jews in Corinth was even then threatening. (3.) That 
there was yet a large harvest to be gathered in. “For I 
have much people in this city.” And this was the most 
encouraging item to Paul of all. He could stay and work 
anywhere where there was & hope of large harvest of souls. 
So strengthened was he by the vision and the words of the 
Lord, that he stayed in Corinth for a year and six months, 
gathering in the “much people” that had been promised 
him. The result—a church. 

2. The promise fulfilled. (1.) The danger. “The Jews with 
one accord rose up against Paul.” There was a concert of 
action that boded harm. The accusation preferred against him 
before the proconsul, Gallio, was: “ This man persuadeth men 
to worship God contrary to law.” The accusers apparently 
hoped to repeat the incident at Philippi, where, on a charge 
somewhat similar, Paul and Silas were scourged and thrown 
into prison. (2.) The deliverance. Concerning this, note: 
(a.) That Paul did pot even have to défend himself. Gallio 
was so quick to render judgment against his accusers, that 
Paul could not even open his mouth in his own defense. 
Thus it was that God fulfilled his promise, that no man 
should set upon Paul tohurt him. (6.) That it was based the 
justice. Gallio instantly saw that Paul was brought before 
him for no wrong or wicked villainy, and refused to be used 
in the hands of the Jews as a scourge for a mere offense of 
doctrine. (c.) That the charge resulted disastrously to the 
accusers, So indignant were the people at this attempt upon 
the life of Paul, that they took Sosthenes, who as the ruler of 
the synagogue probably preferred the charge against the 
apostle, and beat him before the very judgment seat, where, 
it had been hoped, Paul would have been scourged. ‘“ Whoso 
diggeth a pit shall fall therein; and he that rolleth a stone, 
it will return upon him.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


At what place, in our last lesson, was Paul? When the 
answers are given, write the name on the board. Question 
about Athens; learn what is remembered of the place. 
What ideas have been formed of the people, their worship, 
and of what Paul taught them? To what other great Grecian 
city did the apostle go, after leaving Athens? 

From Athens to Corinth.—Corinth was a busy place; the 
people did not have time to walk about, or stand in the 
streets, telling of some new thing, as at Athens. They 
went back and forth as if they were in a hurry. When Paul 
ws that the people of Athens were not anxious to hear, 
perhaps he thought that the busy people of Corinth would 
not be so careless, and that the traders might go back to their 
far-away homes, and tell of Jesus Christ, There were many 
Jews in Corinth; and two of them, a man and his wife, you 
must be sure to remember. Who were they? 

Aquila and Priscilla~They had lately come from Italy ; 
but Paul soon met them, and found out that they were tent- 
makers too. He went to their house, and stayed with them. 
What wise, good talk they must have had while they cut and 
sewed the coarse, heavy cloth ; and their love for Christ and for 
each other made the labor light. We do not know when 
this man and his wife first became Christians; perhaps the 
husband was one of the strangers at Jerusalem, and heard 
Peter preach at the time the Holy Spirit was poured out, 
when three thousand believed in Jesus. What day was 
that? With these people Paul worked at his trade through 
the day-time, and perhaps, when there was a rush of work, 
even at night, for he afterwards wrote in one of his letters: 
“You know how I worked night and day, and did not eat 
any man’s bread for nothing.” Paul earned enough to make 
his own living. Not that he was too proud to accept help, 
but he wished to show the wicked that he was willing to do 
any work to support himself in his Master’s service. But 
while he was working he was praying also, and speaking 
and writing words of encouragement. Do you remember 
the place where the Jews made such an uproar, and said 
that Paul and Silas had turned the world upside-down? But 
there were Christians also at Thessalonica; and to them the 
apostle sent two letters telling them that he prayed for them, 
and gave thanks for their faith and love. 

Many Corinthians believed.—Paul found time for preaching 
and praying for the Corinthians too. A man who lived close 
by the synagogue let him come into his house, and speak to the 
people of Christ, and many listened gladly. Whom do we 
mean by Corinthians? At what place was Paul? Was not 
Paul glad when so many believed? Would that make the 
Jews like him any better? How had the angry Jews treated 
him in other places? How at Antioch? At Lystra? At 
Philippi? Paul had a dear friend; who loved him more 
than Silas did, or Timothy, or Aquila, or Priscilla, even 
though Paul once wrote about these two, “my helpers in 
Jesus, who have for my life laid down their own necks.” 
He had 2 wise friend, who knew best where Paul ought to 





stay, when to go, and whom to take with him. He had a 
strong friend, able to open prison doors and melt the jailer’s 
heart; one who counted every stone thrown at Lystra, and 
guided just where it should strike. But it seems as if Paul 
became afraid or discouraged in spite of all. Then this dear 
Friend in a vision of the night spoke to the apostle words 
of cheer. 

The apostle encouraged.— W hat an encouragement that was! 
How he comforted Paul! He said, “Be not afraid, but 
speak, and hold not thy peace.” Then he promised him 
safety. Find out how often Jesus said, “ Be not afraid;” 
when and where. There are fifty-two “ Fear nots” in the 
Bible; select some striking scene and illustrate by it. How 
often God said, “I am with thee.” Study out the times and 
circumstances, and then notice how they all melted into one. 
Call up the one dear promise, which the class doubtless can 
give to you if you suggest it,—that promise that reaches to 
the end of the world, that covers all time, and folds every 
heart in its close embrace. Tell them it takes in every child 
as close to the Saviour’s own breast as the very hands did 
that took little children in his arms. “ Lo, I am with you 
alway.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“Work, for the night is coming.” 
“Go, work in my vineyard.” 

“One more day’s work for Jesus.” 
“Our Master has taken his journey.” 
“ This is the day of toil.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Where was Paul when, in a visidfi, he received command- 
ment to continue his preaching? (Title.) What promise 
was annexed to the command? (Golden Text.) 

By what two adverse circumstances did the Lord cause 
Paul and Aquila to meet in Antioch? (Acts 18: 1, 2.) 
Point out and describe Corinth. Name the Romanemperors 
from Augustus to Claudius. Give a brief account of Clau- 
dius. By what circumstance was Aquila kept in the society 
of Paul? (v.3.) Why did Paul labor at his trade when he 
was called to preach the gospel? (2 Cor.11:9.) In what 
other city had he pursued the same course? (1 Thess. 2: 9.) 
How many objects may he have had in thus doing? (1 Thess. 
2:6; 2 Thess. 3: 8-12.) Why was Corinth a more prom- 
ising field of labor than Athens? (v. 4.) What effect had 
the arrival of Silas and Timothy upon the preaching of 
Paul? (v. 5.) Had, or had not, Paul, before their arrival, 
clearly declared in Corinth that Jesus was Christ? Was he 
constrained by the word of God, or by the word of encour- 
agement brought from his former fields? What difference is 
marked by the terms reasoned, versuaded, and testifying # 
When does the teacher’s responsibility for the souls of his 
scholars cease? (v. 6.) Did Paul use the house of Justus as 
his home, or as a place for preaching? (v.7.) What does the 
New Testament everywhere teach is man’s most impera- 
tive duty after believing? Give some instances of bap- 
tism immediately following belief. Give other instances of 
whole households believing. What reasons have we for 
believing that Paul was more than ordinarily fearful while 
in Corinth? (vs. 9,10; 1 Cor. 2:3.) What determined the 
length of Paul’s stay in Corinth? (vs. 11, 18-21.) How can 
a teacher determine how long he should labor with any one 
particular class? How do you know that Paul wrote two 
letters to the Thessalonians during this stay at Corinth? 











How do you know that they were not writtenat Athens? Is 
it, or is it not, the teacher’s duty to write to absent scholars? 
What was the real meaning of the charge brought against 
Paul? (vs. 12,13.) What was the limit of Gallio’s jurie 
diction over the Jews? (vs. 14-17.) Have we, or have we 
not, in this any indication of his feeling toward the Jews? 
Should he be commended for his disregard of questions 
beyond his official authority, or condemned for indifference 
to Christian truth? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The key to Paul’s long stay and success in Corinth, whether 
viewed from an Occidental or Oriental standpoint, is, hu- 
manly speaking, the fact that Corinth was a commercial and 
maritime city, where people from al] quarters of the known 
world had to come, do business, and stay ; and where, neces- 
sarily, very many of the foolish prejudices of provincial 
cities (be the latter never so strong or populous) have to be 
either suppressed or done away. It is surprising how much 
toleration exists in such places, at least, up to the point of 
proselyting. At that point troubles will generally arise. 

Corinth to-day has lost its power and very existence; but 
in the time when it had the commerce of Italy and the rest 
of Europe—and Africa tog—on the one side, and of the 
Orient and Eastern Africa on the other, those mixing influ- 
ences must have existed and wrought with great power. Of 
course the Jews had flocked thither in great numbers, not 
only just at the time Paul was there, on account of the edict 
of Claudius, but for a long time, for commercial purposes, 
as the Greek and Roman writers abundantly testify. The 
existence of synagogues would show the same thing. 

But though Corinth has gone, the like state of affairs may 
be seen at Corfu, not so very far from the entrance to the 
gulf which led to Corinth on the west; or at Beirit, or at 
Alexandria, and even at Cairo. Corfu is perhaps not the 
fairest of illustrations, as it has not yet lost the influence of 
the English possession, nor altogether the English language ; 
and yet I do not remember to have ever seen a greater variety 
of nationalities, dress, and language together in so small a 
space as in the market-place of Corfu. At that port the 
stranger ceases to be an enemy, the man from foreign parts 
ceases to be an unclean monster, even in the eyes of the 
fierce Albanian. 

At Beirft all the most violently hostile sects meet together 
on a common ground, and live in peace and flourishing trade ; 
with an occasional murder, and now and then a slight dis- 
turbance; but scarcely more, if as many, in proportion to 
its size, as New York or Philadelphia. So long as one’s own 
religion or peculiar prejudices are not interfered with, a 
missionary or propagandist will be allowed peacefully to 
work among other sects than that of any undisturbed native. 
There may be a small disturbance; but since Beirdt has be- 
come of so great commercial importance, such matters could 
not, as formerly, make a general disturbance, even when 
attempted among the ruling class. The last case has occurred, 
and has been met by the quietest (but most effective) opposi- 
tion possible, without calling the courts into action. 

But let any active proselytism be attempted, other than the 
far more powerful and evangelical, but (in the common 
view) indirect methods of schools and hospitals and the like, 
and the sects will storm, and be most ready and ingenious in 
finding pretexts to draw the proselyters before the tribunals, 
and to oppress in every possible way. It is scarcely safe to 
cite names and instances, though it might readily be done. 
Certain books written by missionaries in Syria have care- 
fully to be kept from circulation in that country for the 
reason that they would parade too many private affairs 
before the public, and would make immense trouble. 

In the native courts, too, it would not be strange to find 
a very Gallio for indifference to “ questions” (here the tech- 
nical rabbinic word) of religion; though perhaps not from 
the same pure motives as the amiable and upright Gallio, 
the brother of Seneca. The conversion of a man in position 
similar to that of Crispus would cause an immense stir 
both publicly and in private. 

It is quite according to the Oriental custom, too, that the 
propagandist should accept the hospitality of some Justus, 
and work thence as a basis. But that isa law which Chris- 
tianity has generally followed from the start. 

The effect of a commercial city with respect to doing away 
with prejudice is easily seen with us at home, as in a city 
like New York, where the whole world is mixed ; and it cer- 
tainly does not lower the tone of piety, or evangelical work, 
or Christian activity, or liberality of means, orenterprise. But 
one effect, whether of a commercial city or of foreign influ- 
ence, has to be carefully guarded against ; and it is too often seen 
in European and American residents abroad, whether mission- 
aries or not. It is the cutting loose from some essentials of 
principle or Christian love, along with a multitude of non- 
essential customs or baneful prejudices, and an unconscious 
assumption that principle consists in maintaining one’s own 
sweet will. That, however, is not unknown at home. It does 
not take a foreign residence to teach one how to mistake eel. 
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RESURRECTED “TROY.”* 


It has become almost matter of habit to be thankful 
for Dr. Schliemann’s explorations and excavations. His 
energy with the spade, and his sagacity in managing 
governmental difficulties, are far too well known to 
require special description or eulogy. Nor are even 
those who accuse him of incurable hobby-riding any 
longer disposed to find fault with him for holding views 
which have proved such spirited impulses in pushing 
him on in his work. The archsologist, or the paleog- 
rapher, or the classical scholar, may smile at the energetic 
simplicity with which he demonstrates a well-known 
fact as a new discovery, while perhaps steering wide of 
the best authorities or of the main point of the investi- 
gation; as when he cites the directors of royal mints to 
prove the manner of tempering steel, the queen of 
Greece to identify loom-weights, cites Walter Scott to 
show that whorls and spindles had been used in Scotland 
(though Arthur Mitchell shows that they are in use to- 
day), and discovers the manner of their use on Egyptian 
monuments (although they arestill in use all over Cyprus 
and in parts of Syria), neglects Hesychius and Moriz 
Schmidt to show that Greek of a very ancient form was 
used in Cyprus, and quotes for that purpose only one 
deceased dialectalogue and certain writers on the Cyp- 
riote writing who happen not to have declared against 
the existence of that writing on some of his own pet 
finds at Hissarlik. 

Dr. Schliemann is now expected to give (and why 
should he not?) a valuable and well-illustrated account 
of his journeys and excavations and objects discovered, 
to be courteous to those who favor his views, to talk of 
subjects old and new as they seem, or are known to him, 
and to have none too great patience with those who do 
not see things as he sees them,—above all, those who are 
skeptical as to the reality of his identification of His- 
sarlik as the place about which the Homeric Troy or 
Tlios was localized. With all this, he is not slow to 
admit that he has been sometimes in error in his pre- 
vious statements or conclusions in certain details. It is 
best, therefore to omit any criticism of his defects, and 
briefly to summarize the work which is actually recorded 
in his last publication, Troja. 7 

The work proper is divided into six chapters; the 
first containing a narrative of the author’s explorations 
“at Troy” and the Troad in 1882; the next four to the 
supposed pre-historic settlement on the hill of Hissarlik, 
the second city, or supposed [lios of the Homeric Legend, 
the third to the seventh settlements, of which the last is, 
in the author’s view, the Ilium (Nevam) ef the later 
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Greek and Roman authors. The sixth chapter treats of 
the ancient conical mounds called Heroic Tumuli—the 
so-called tombs of Achilles, Patrochus, Antilochus, Pro- 
tesilaus, Priam, and three nameless ones on Cape Rhe- 
teum. The seventh chapter contains a summary of the 
results of the five months’ work in 1882, which the 
author recapitulates in small capitals, thus: “I have 
proved that in a remote antiquity there was in the plain 
of Troy a large city, destroyed of old by a fearful catas- 
trophe, which had on the hill of Hissarlik only its Acropo- 
lis, with its temples and a few other large edifices, 
whilst its lower city extended in an easterly, southerly, 
and westerly direction, on the site of the later [lium ; 
and that, consequently, this city answers perfectly to the 
Homeric description of the site of sacred Ilios. I have 
further once more brought to naught the pretensions of 
the small city on the Bali Dagh behind Bournabashi to 
the site of Troy, inasmuch as I have shown that it 
belongs to a much later time, and that it cannot be sepa- 
rated from the strongly fortified city on Eski Hissarlik, 
which, at a distance of only a few hundred yards from 
it, crowns a lofty hill on the opposite bank of the Sca- 
mander, having been built simultaneously with it, and 
having been together with it the key to the road which 
leads through the valley of the Scamander into Asia 
Minor.” 

With this conclusion, so far as locality alone is con- 
cerned, perhaps the majority of competent judges will 
agree. But scholars will probably be far more interested 
in the objects and inscriptions discovered, which are 
generally of great importance, and have many a lesson 
yet to convey in regard to ancient art and history; nor 
will the independence of the judgment of scholars be 
much interfered with either by vituperative epithets 
(which are sometimes indulged in), or by finding that 
their work has been sometimes ignored where a reference 
to it would have been of capital importance. They will 
value the record of work done, especially with its illus- 
trative maps and woodcuts; and regret that difference 
can sometimes be construed as enmity. 

The preface, notes, and appendixes deserve mention, 
especially the notes, which supply sundry gaps left here 
and there in the text. Nor are the author’s subsidiary 
discussions from another point of view than that of 
explorer to be invariably neglected. They contain many 
a curious point which could not be picked up in an 
ordinary library. The preface by Professor Sayce is 
written in his well-known brilliant style, but it consiste 
in large measure of reiteration of views elsewhere ex- 
pressed by that author, with respect to matters wherein 
others quite as competent are known to disagree with 
him. His complaint that Dr. Schliemann has been rep- 
resented as “ obscuring his facts by his theories,” and his 
broad assertion that “it is the critics themselves who 
have been guilty,” as well as his finding “one of the 
most disheartening signs” in “ the criticisms passed upon 
Llios in respectable English publications,” and accusing 
scholars who venture such criticisms of “ charlatanry,” 
may be calculated to define his own opinion, but they 
are not convincing to others. 

It is to be regretted that so conspicuous a place in the 
book as the appendix, by Professor Mahaffy, is given up to 
the polemic, and by no means always the dignified 
polemic at that. Professor Jebb, the prey aimed at, has 
not proved an easy victim yet, though the same matter 
was printed two years ago. But in other parts than this 
appendix the book is handicapped for its course among 
scholars and archeologists by its polemical qualities, 
generally introduced in ways so subtle that the ordinary 
reader will pass over them all unconscious. All these 
matters may stir the blood of disputants for a time, but 
the book will have a permanent value for its facts, 
whether its theories, great or small, live or die. 





Wise students of the art of oratory, as taught in our 
best schools and colleges, have noticed with pleasure the 
gradual decline of the artificial method as contrasted 
with the natural. Teachers and text-books pay less 
attention to diagrams of gestures, and accents denoting 
stress of voice, and various typographical devices. In 
the practice of oratory, furthermore, principles and gen- 
eral methods are studied, instead of merely external 
devices, and tricks of attitude or tone. The florid and 
theatrical style has given place te the simple and direct; 
and in speaking we seek to develop the special abilities 
of the individual, not to clothe him in asuit of borrowed 
rhetorical finery. This natural method is pursued 
throughout in the Rev. William Pittenger’s Extempore 
Speech ; how to Acquire and Practice It. Mr. Pittenger 
offers wise suggestions on many subjects, ranging from 
the cultivation of confidence to one’s conduct after the 
speech, He helps and stimulates, the prevailing ele- 








ment being that of common sense. His chief defect lies 
in some underrating of the possibilities of partially com- 
mitting a speech delivered without notes.—A different 
book, and a less useful one, is How to Read, a Manual of 
Elocution and Vocal Culture, by Hiram F. Reed. It 
bristles with typographical directions, and lays great 
stress upon particular attitudes, expressions, and vocal 
exercises. Some of its limits are salutary; but in 
most cases the student will be confused and repelled 
bythe multiplicity of its technical details, or else 
trained in an unnatural and self-conscious manner.—A 
fresh and well-arranged collection of “ pieces” for use 
in schools below the academy grade is Cumnock’s School 
Speaker ; Rhetorical Recitations for Boys and Girls, by 
Professor R. L. Cumnock, of Northwestern University. 
Its otherwise praiseworthy pages are disfigured by a few 
coarse (not indecent) selections, such as Schneider’s 
Description of the Play, The Jiners, and That Hired 
Girl. Children deserve better treatmont than to be intro- 
duced to that melancholy object, the “ funny” Dutch- 
man in dialect, or to the alleged wits of certain Western 
papers. (Extempore Speech. 16mo, cloth, pp. 275; 
Philadelphia National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
Price, $1.50.—How to Read. 16mo,cloth, pp. 240. Phila- 
delphia: H. B. Garner. Price, $1.25.—Cumnock’s 
School Speaker. 16mo, cloth, pp. 303. Chicago: Jaa- 
sen, McClurg, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


There are biblical critics who know what they write 
about, and would-be biblical critics who do not know 
what they write about. To this latter class belongs the 
Rev. M. J. Savage, the radical Unitarian minister, who 
has recently published a series of lectures concerning 
Beliefs About the Bible. Of course, Mr. Savage regards 
the Bible as a merely human book, with a great deal of 
very bad religion and of very bad morality in it; and 
no one will deny his liberty so to regard it if he 
chooses. But Mr. Savage supports his theory of the 
Bible with such an array of fallacious examples, gath- 
ered without discrimination and without understanding 
from second-hand sources, and applied with such an 
astonishing ignorance of the methods of biblical criti- 
cism, of the language and customs of the Orient, and of 
the real history of the canon, that one is left in a puzzle 
to know whether Mr. Savage is aware that exploded 
theories, like the Tubingen, are not conclusive evidence, 
that ascertained historical facts eannot be overthrown 
because they do not agree with the results of the work- 
ing of Mr. Savage’s inner consciousness, that it is not 
honest to represent the theories of Professor W. Robert- 
son Smith of Scotland, and of Dr. Abbott of England, as 
the “ best orthodox criticism,” and that there is a differ- 
ence between the legitimate results of honest scholarship 
and the fancied results of a pretentious and presump- 
tuous seiolism. A few of Mr. Savage’s misstatements 
as to the contents of the Bible itself may be pointed out. 
The Bible does not say that “ God has made it the duty 
of a man to betray to the authorities any confession 
of doubt as to the truth of this book” (p. 41); that 
“ word was got around ” to three million Israelites “so 
quickly that in one night, they departed” from the land 
of Egypt (p. 51); that God “distinctly endorses lying 
at the very outset” of his instructions to Moses (p. 53) ; 
that “ Moses did not doubt the existence of the gods of 
Egypt (p. 67);” that either Paul “or any of the disci- 
ples baptized in the name of Paul” (p. 134) ; and so on 
through the list of this author’s misstatements. This is 
a book which is capable of doing great damage among 
the ignorant; its lack of scholarship and its faulty logic 
will effectually prevent it from having any influence in 
scholarly circles, whether orthodox or heterodox. (12mo, 
pp. 206. New York: George H. Ellis. Price, $1.00.) 


Few men have more strongly stamped themselves upon 
a religious denomination than have the brothers Wesley 
upon Methodism. One of many evidences of this is seen in 
Mottoes of Methodism, by the Rev. Jesse T. Whitley, 
which is at once a scriptural text-book for every day in 
the year, and a collection of mottoes, rhymed and un- 
rhymed, from the prose writings of John Wesley and 
the poetical writings of Charles Wesley. These are so 
arranged as to give a prose and a verse motto and a 
Bible text for each day; the non-scriptural quotations 
being marked with the author’s name, and the scrip- 
tural giving the Bible reference. This is one of the 
books which have been called out by the Methodist cen- 
tenary; but it will be just as valuable as a book of 
devotion for any ether year as for 1884. (16mo, pp. 188, 
New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00.) 


‘ 
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If the author herself did not describe The Handbook of 
the Harth by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, as “an inductive 














February 23, 1884) , 


treatise in geography,” the reader would most probably 
have described it for himself as am exhibit of approved 
methods of teaching physical geography, which the 
manual actually is. The little beok consists of eighteen 
lessons dealing with topics ef natural, as distinguished 
from political, geography; and it is rather an object- 
lesson in teaching for the teacher than a hand-book of 
study for the scholar. The style is very simple; the 
matter is good, though in seme instances broad rules are 
stated without modification, where miner exceptions 
exist. (16mo, pp. vi, 78. Beston: Lee and Shepard. 
Price, 50 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


One of the novelties with which certain writers are 
amusing themselves in England is the formation of a 
Company of Authors, which, after much preliminary talk, 
is announced as about to become an accomplished fact. 
The objects of the company are to secure international 
copyright with America, to obtain a bill for the registra- 
tion of titles, and to promote friendly relations between 
publishers and authors. A bureau of information for 
beginners in literature is also among the possibilities. 


In the number for March of Frank Leslie’s Sunday 
Magazine, there are two articles of special interest to 
members of the Moravian Church,—one a biography of 
Count Zinzendorf by Alfred H. Guernsey; the other, a 
readable description of Salem, the eld Meravian town in 
North Carolina, by the Rev. Dr. John E. Edwards. 
Sunday-school officials will be interested in the announce- 
ment that a series of original articles, entitled Our 
Sunday-school Superintendents, will be commenced in 
the April number. The series will consist of brief 
sketches of noted living superintendents. 


The recent publication in England of the second 
volume of Dr. Christian D. Ginsburg’s edition of the 
Massora marks the practical completion of an arduous 
and difficult task undertaken a quarter of a century ago. 
dnother volume is to follow,—is, in fact, already in press,— 
but being chiefly of a supplemental and explanatory 
nature, it will form rather am appendix to, than an 
integral part of,the work. In general, the term “ Massora” 
includes not alene the so-called Massoretic points, the 
vowels and accents of the Hebrew Bible, but also the rab- 
binical notes at the sides and foot of the sacred text; and 
in its broadest sense, it includes the consonantal element 
in the text itself. Dr. Ginsburg’s exhaustive researches 
touch on each one of these points. Although the aim is 
not primarily to settle disputed readings, yet from such a 
large mass of fresh and carefully edited matter, light is 
thrown on many a doubtful passage. The preparation 
of the work for the press involved a great amount of 
labor in transcription and classification. Ten folio vol- 
umes in manuscript are an indication of the careful toil 
of the author in the prosecution of his work. Of these 
volumes, three constitute a concordance of the Hebrew 
particles, which, if published, ought completely to super- 
sede that of Noldius in this line. Im addition to grants 
amounting to $3,500 from the English Government and 
private subscriptions and denations, the prosecution of 
this important and expensive work has iuvolved a finan- 
cial loss to Dr. Ginsburg of many thousand dollars. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 











Fourth Triennial International Sunday-scheel Cony ‘ 

Louisville, Kentucky June 11-13 
Florida, state, Pensacola............... Feb. —— 
Maryland, state, at Baltimore..................ssccesseeees March 11-13 
Georgia, state, Columbus..............cc0cesesesere.seesesene April 23-25 
Texas, state, at Terrell.............000.sccosccssssers sovsseees April 29, 30 
Colorade, state, Demver .....0000 2.200. cco secersees socesecee conees May 6-8 
Tllinois, state, Springfield...................ccscsoesecees sevens May 13-15 
West Virginia, state, Graftom...... ............c00--sseceeees May 21, 22 
Connecticut, state, at Waterbury................cccccsseees May 27, 28 
Minnesota, state, Stillwater...............00..csssessecnecesseees June 3-5 
Dakota, territorial, Hurom.................ccs0sesees cesses seeees June 3-5 
New York, state, Oswego..........cccccsecccscssssscses sessnsees June 3-5 
Indiana, state, Franklin................... June 24-26 
Michigan, state, Tomia .............cs000sesseeses creeeeee seeees June 24-26 





Indian Territory, “ International,” MeAlister Mines, July 9, 10 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Under the direction of the Rev. G. H. DeBeveisze 
the new State Sunday-school Superintendent of Massa- 
chusetts, the first in a series ef Sunday-schoo! institutes 
was held at Maribore’, Massachusetts, January $1. All 
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primary, etc., were discussed in detail. Miss Sybil 
Carter spoke of Sunday-scheol matters in the new West; 
the Rev. A. E. Dunning held an open conference on the 
subject of children’s reading, and especially of their 
Sunday reading. The Rev. A. E. Winship, im charge 
of the norma! hour, outlined and eulogized the work of 
the teacher ; and the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith lectured on 
the Bible as the Word of God and guide of mankind. 


—Delegates from the eleven towns represented in the 
Chemung County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Association, 
met in convention at Elmira, February 19 and 20. 
Among the speakers announced to take part in the 
discussions were the Hon. Seymour Dexter, whose sub- 
ject was the claims of the Sunday-school upon the 
church ; the Rev. Dr. D. R. Ford, regarding the elements 
of right teaching; and the Rev. G. H. McKnight, D.D., 
upon the question of Sunday-scheol literature. To 
Mr. W. A. Duncan, of Syracuse, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, was assigned the duty of explaining 
the object, method, and resul's of the New York State 
Sunday-school Association; while Mr. Ralph Wells, of 
New York City, was announced to speak on “ The Bible 
teacher of 1884; what may reasonably be expected of 
him;” and to conduct a teaching exercise upon the 
lesson for February 24. Many other topics of interest 
to Sunday-school workers were also given in charge of 
competent speakers. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the next convention of the 
Maryland State Sunday-schoel Association will be held 
at Baltimore, March 11-13. 


—Preparations are already being made to secure the 
success of the Connecticut State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion which is to meet im Waterbury, May 27 and 28. 
Primary work will receive much atténtion ; discussions 
on Sunday-school topics, open to all, will be held; a 
specimen teaching exercise will bé cétiducted by an 
experienced and widely known teacher, and no effort 
will be spared to make the meetings pre-eminently prac- 
tical and inspiring. Four sessions only will be held. 
Each Sunday-school in the state will be entitled to 
representation by one delegate. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, 


—Throngh the Foreign Sunday-school Association 
comes the report that the Japanese Sunday-school paper, 
edited in that country by Mrs. Miller, has grewn until 
it publishes 3,100 copies, and eirculates all ever the 
Japanese Empire. 

— With its immense area, its rapid growth in popula- 
tion, and, in some portions, its lack of church organiza- 
tion, Texas must rely for its religious instruction largely 
upon the Sunday-school. Of the 167 counties in the 
state, 25 have already perfected county Sunday-school 
organizations. In many of the other counties there are 
single schools in nearly every community, and it is only 
a question of time when they shall be united in genera! 
associations. The Texas Sunday School Worker, a peri- 
odical issued in the interest of the Sunday-school cause 
in the state, calls for a great advance in the work during 
the present season. 


—In northern Dakota is a little railroad village hav- 
ing the name of a “hard place,” with four saloons and 
three stores ; until recently without any religious service 
save that held by a Roman Catholic priest—a spot where 
Protestant ministers have tried to get a start and have 
failed. A missionary of The American Sunday-school 
Union undertook, a short time since, to organize a school 
there. It was a difficult task, but he persevered. He 
went from house to house, and from person to person, 
until he finally secured pledges of attendance from 23. 
So, after much tribulation, a commencement has been 
made, and the end is not yet. 


— With the design of more widely circulating its 
announcement of the competition for a prize for the best 
essay on “The Obligations and Advantages of a Day of 
Rest,” the American Sunday-school Union has recently 
mailed supplementary circulars regarding the matter to 
many theological professors and writers of ability. It 
will be remembered that the Union announced some 
months ago, that, in accordance with the condition of the 
John O. Green trust, $1,000 would be awarded for the 
best discussion of the Sunday question, the article to 
consist of from 60,000 to 100,000 words, and to be handed 
in before October 1 of this year. The desire is not so 
much to obtain a great nurtiber of competitors as to 
secure those of recognized literary ability. 

—Sunday-schools in Bohemia are beginning te gain 
both in numbers and organization. The advantages of 
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thete is a movement to join neighboring schools into 
unions resembling the county and district associations of 
England and America. The schools in the vicinity of 
Kolen form such a group, numbering 17 schools and 180 
teachers. A Sunday-school paper for the instruction of 
teachers was founded at Kolen in September of last 
year, and its columns are already so crowded with Sunday- 
school news and lesson explanations that there is talk of 
its enlargement. There are now in all 58 schools in 
Bohemia, but their number is constantly increasing. 
There, as elsewhere, the influence of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association is largely felt. 


TEMPERANCE. 


— Total abstinence continues to gain its converts in 
high places. Following the example of American Con- 
gressmen, by whom a similar society was founded many 
years ago, certain members of the English Parliament 
recently formed a temperance organization, composed 
exclusively of those peers and commoners who will 
entirely forego the use of liquor. 

— Recently the ten temperance unions of Eastern 
Canada were united under the name of the “ Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the Maritime Provinces,” 
which will hold a convention during September, 1884. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of St. Johna, 
N. B., has 180 members, and aclub of 130 boys and girls. 
It also operates a popular coffee-house. j 
— That the temperance sentiment is strong and vig- 
orous among the people of the United States is shown 
by the flood of petitions for constitutional prohibition 
that continually pour in upon Congress. The Evening 
Star of Washington speaks of these petitions as “ fairly 
flooding the Senate.” And the Rev. Joseph Cook, in 
his first Monday lecture of this season, sums up the situa- 
tion of a part of the Western states in the words: “ Oon- 
stitutional prohibition is a rising tide, and has already 
submerged Kansas and [owa, and very nearly Ohio.” 


PERSONAL. 


—Another name is added to the list of those members 
of the Revision Company who have passed away since 
the beginning of the work of revision. Mr, Thomas 
Chenery, well known as a journalist (in connection with 
the London Times and other newspapers), as an Orien- 
talist, and as a member of the English Old Testament 
Company, died February 11, just as the work to which 
he gave so much time and thought was approaching its 
practical completion. 


—It is not generally known, and so may be worth 
repeating, that Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the English 
infidel lecturer, has a brother who is an earnest believer 
in Christianity, and a devoted worker for Christ. He 
does not despair of his brother’s future, but holds unfal- 
teringly the belief that prayer will yet be answered in 
the conversion of his brother to that faith which he has 
denied, and to a personal trust in that Saviour whose 
name he has so often reviled. 


—It is a common sneer among those who are opposed 
to Christian work among peoples not Christian, that 
only low-class Hindoos or Chinese or Japanese embrace 
Christianity. It is one of the many hostile facts which 
people of this belief are always meeting, that Mr. Ayskeh 
Kabayama, the student of Wilbraham Academy who was 
baptized and received into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Sunday, February 10, is a son of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Japanese Army. | 


—‘‘Chinese” Gordon, when he left for his perileus 
undertaking in the Soodan, did not leave his Chris- 
tianity behind him. Just before starting he wrete: “I 
go alone, with an infinite Almighty God to direct and 
guide me, and am glad so to trust him as to fear nothing, 
and indeed to feel sure of success.” General Gordon 
has been accused of fatalism in his unreserved exposure 


sentence does not read like the writing of a fatalist. 


—Mr. Spurgeen has now returned to his pulpit again, 
for the time qiite free from the illness which sends him 
periodically to Mentone. In reference to Mr.Spurgeon’s 
frequent visits to Mentone, it may be noted that a New York 
gentleman recently suggested to him that he ought to try 
Florida for a change. In his reply, Mr. Spurgeon wrote: 
“ America would kill me with kindness. I cannot rum 
that risk. It would depress me greatly to be had in. 
honor. Abuse I can bear, but kindness shows me my 


—A severe loss is sustained by the London Sunday- 
scheol Union in the death of Mr. Augustus Benham, 
oné of its most faithful and unwearied werkers. At the 
time of his death Mr. Benham was senior secretary in the 





united effort are becoming felt, and as a consequence 


| Union, he having held a secretaryship for twenty-cix ¢¢ 


of himself to danger whenever duty called; but that‘ 


own unworthiness, and sends my heart into my shoes.” j 
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his thirty-two years’ service; and his labors 
in the cause of Sunday-schools were 
widely known in England, and not un- 
known in America, which he visited sev- 
eral years ago. In noticing his loss, The 
[London] Sunday School Chronicle pays 
this tribute to his usefulness: “ His col- 
leagues on the committee will feel his loss 
irreparable. No one was more looked up 
to for soundness of judgment and for 
wise counsel. In business he was a very 
clear-headed and far-seeing administrator, 
and he brought to bear on the work of 
the Union the best of his powers and 
much of his leisure time. ... Mr. Benham 
could do nothing in a half-hearted or per- 
functory manner; and, therefore, in his 
various church relationships as deacon 
and superintendent, and as chairman of 
the British Empire Mutual] Life Company, 
he employed those qualities of patient 
carefulness and sound judgment which 
so eminently characterized him.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


WASHING HAS BEEN MADE EASY 
by the introduction of James Pyle’s Pearline, 
the most popular article for the laundry that 
has been offered to the public. It is for sale 
by grocers generally. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Imitations and 
counterfeits have again appeared. Be sure 
that the word “ Horsford’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it. 


DOUBTLESS THE VAST MAJORITY 
of cases of summer complaint among children 
are traceable to errors in diet. This fact is 
unknown to a large proportion of mothers, 
but nevertheless, it is a fact that proper food 
for infants is more important than anything 
else. ‘“ Nothing has equaled Horlick’s Food 
for Infants in cases of cholera infantum and 
marasmus inchildren. It is a blessing indeed 
to babies.” — W. B. Burt, Md., 125 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. “ We have found that little else is 
required in many cases of summer complaint, 
than to place the child on Horlick’s Food for 
Infants as its exclusive diet.”— Michigan 
Medical News. Book on treatment of chil- 
dren sent free. Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


In the Hop Plaster are united Fresh Hops, Game 
and Balsams, and it relieves Back Ache, Sprains, 
Bruises, Neuralgia, Pain in the side, or Soreness any- 
where, ‘I Thousands nes TE to this. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY £28 YOUNG MEN 


__Swithin C, Shortlidge, A.M. _Marvere). Prin. 


mi J. Academy, Brid geen m x acres; lofty 
; kind home; good ta! brane ration tor coll 
or o> bees ness, Payment fomy day of entrance. 
terms to clergymen. Prin., Caleb b Aljen, B.A. Gee.) 


HONOG RBAPHY, 08 PHONETIC SHORT-HAN D. 
jogue of works, by Benn Pitman, a alpha- 

bet and illustrations, for epeyineere senton neve. fon. 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cin’ti, O. 


ELOCUTION {nr ing infor mation, sear FREE. 


qraceewey ScHOO LOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
416 and 1 418 Chestnut ho Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEST CHEST UT STR INSTT TE 

Ree. Fours. sates and Chi dren, 

leventh year begins Sept. at 4035 Chestnut St.. 

‘eat Philadelphia. For cca address the Prin., 
as. J. A. BOGARDUS. 














BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


n enenes two years; shorter course, one year. The 
band Delsarte systems of gesture: light gym 

erm ins October 4. Preparatory class, 

fitting te second half of the ches year, commences 


veauary |. For catalogues, apply to 
R. RAYMOND, 1 SOmierset Street, Bostes. 


ENRY A. SUMNER A Dc COMPANY, 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of Christ. 


By Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 0.0., F.R.S. 
BIJOU EDITION, 


In Five Miniature Volumes. 


Containing over 1650 pages, size 3x43 inches, 
printed in large clear type, on paper manufac- 
tured expressly for this edition, and bound in 
flexible cloth, extra and red edges, and enclosed 
in an elegant case, making a handsome and 
compact edition. 


Price per Set, $2.50. 





“A beautiful miniature edition of Canon Farrar’s 
“Life of Christ,’ com posed of five tiny volumes, printes 
tn good legible type, and ppciqped in a neat box. 
most appropriate presen London Graphic. 





THE LATEST AND BEST. 
The Handy Commentary 


Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 


Consisting of the separate books of the New 
Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, in separate volumes, revised by 
their respective authors, and edited by O. J. 
Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, suitable alike for Divinity Students, 
Sunday-school Teachers, or Bible Readers. 
Complete in 13 volumes. Extra cloth, in neat 
box. Price per set, $14.00. Each volume sold 
eo Send for complete list. 

The whole set is pervaded with a beautiful diffused 
Night. which is ever oe enlighten| agweere 
unpleasant a= To A jo troth 
well and tastefully, seema to be 4A, 
Each voleme has a good Gouste. tdee-one the 


notes in general, and the other to words and passages 
exy 4" —The Sr yy School Times. 








“ We notice in these volumes a new feature, some- 
thing not often found in comme: ~ nemely, an an 
index of the different points exp! tn 
Bible students bave often felt the need of some such 

guide. Itis “a helpful when one ts atpdying 0 a 
a 


San ect rather D an jcular passage. Th 
ture Coe, Sy, y, ben Sa more a‘ Handy Commen- 


“ We have hovrset n* say, on the Introduction and the 
notes contain an amount of matter 5 ee if ever, 
compressed in so small a space.” — Zpiscopal Register: 





NOW READY. 


Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Five 
Art Works, Juvenile and Educational 
Beoks, which will be forwarded 
to any address by mall 
on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limiteo, 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them ; 

THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 

GOD'S GIFTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE WONDERFUL, 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 











736 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














SIX NEW ae 





THE STORY OF A RY. By Mancaner 
no 12mo, pp. 319. 


fart dolly aler ber fate Bad iat le ottune, and is in 
pressing of sup’ pans seven children 
name es & governess, and 


ener > eeded reforms in A 

taught by me descriptt tion ot the family in which she 
hes. oung girls can learn several ways of earn- 

ns. _ Own support in this interesting and natural 


rican home-life are 


ROSA VON TANNENBERG. By Cagistopx V. 
Scumip. A tale; from the German by Lucie Agnes 
Archer. 12mo, pp. 172. 76c. 
graceful translation ofa story that has len 
Siard w work fort the young in ~meey._¢ eee 
cates the lesson that careful re rs training in youth 
best secures true happiness and usefulness in after-life. 


HER BENNY. By SiiasK. Hocxine. 16fo, illus- 
trated, pp. 272. $1.00, 

A Leap A little girl with a brave little brother are the 
heroine A. the hero of this little book for young 
readers. + Aye ee are Bate children earning 
a living by sel beaten one day 
bya | omy | nether’ ley ne toe . away from home. They 
are often near starvatio n, and Benny is once tempted 
to if to. a br fort his sister. Though Benny’s 


ey my is most broken by r Nelly’s death, he lives 
7 mead and success! man hel to better days 
bys = ming, sympathetic girl, w om he finally 
arr 


HIS FATHER; or, A MOTHER’S LEGACY. 
By Si1tas K. Hockine. 16mo, illustrated, pp, 346. 
$1.00, 


A boy’s \gpvesen tos drunken father is the leading 
motive 


The gg FL a@ touching one and Is said to be 
founded on fact. The author says, ‘ “My aim has been 
to do good: ke int out danger and incite to good 


the of any boy or $ or in the libzer of an 
Sunday-sehoo.” 97% Sh uid 
IVY: A Tale of Cottage Life. By Sitas K. 

Hockine. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 282. $1.00. 

The story of a brave ‘ong, patient, true-hearted 

rl. Her care of her fite brother when her father’s 

eath leaves her alone in the world, and her heroic 
struggle with adversity, are well portrayed. 
SEA-WAIF. By S1tas K. Hockine. 16mo, illus- 

trated, pp. 274. $1.00. 

A 4 of the Cornish coast: 0) 
in which only one life, a re = ,issaved. He falls 
pe tender care of a woman, whose husband 

qegeiet and wrecker. apt has many adventures, 
Uy a y discovers he is the nephew ofa rich gentle- 
man living in Melbourne. A little love tale brightens 
up some sombre episodes. 


Select Library of 50 vols., 
For $25.00 net. 


The cheapest and best set for the money ever offered. 
Retail price, $60.50. All good sized Boeks, and 
written by the leading Sunday-school writers. Nocon- 
tinued stories: each book complete in itself. Beauti- 
fully printed on good paper, and strongly bound. Put 
up in a neat wooden box. Catalogue on application. 


ns witha shipwreck 








Superintendents, teachers, and others would do well 
to visit or write us. Our stock is = lete in every 
detail. Sunday-school Books and Supplies a specialty. 
Make one bill for all your needs. 1 "t scatter your 
orders, but send all to one house. Prices low, assort- 
ment unequalled. Prompt and careful attention in 
every detail to orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
No. 116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


U. S. CHIEF-JUSTICE M. R. WAITE, 


WASHINGTON, WRITES: 


“Such a republication of standard works as you pro- 
pose for 1884 will be productive of a vast amount t 
ood. What you have done in the past is good e 
ence of your ability to judge of what the wae 
requires.” 





JUST ISSUED. 


In STANDARD LIBRARY, 12mo, mua paper, a 
NEW BOOK by JOAQUIN MILLER 


Price, 25 cents; cloth, extra paper, $1.00. 


“ He attracts us by the wild grace and beautiful skill 
with which he rushes through scenes of luxuriant 
loveliness.” — London Globe. 


“ His success in both eeuae and America has been 
uncontested.”"— London Time 


STORY OF THE MERV. 


By EDMOND O’DONOVAN, 
Price, 25 cents; cloth, extra paper $1.00. 


“An author of indomitable pluck and brilliant 
iMterary powers.’.— Standard. 


DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS MAN. 


By IVAN TURGENIEFF, 
Price, 25 cents; cloth, extra paper, 75 cents. 


“No man more than Turgenietf Ly ae the cee 
ofa whole race—the Russian.’’— Mf. R 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., N.Y. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO S. S. SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND LIBRARIANS. 


We will send free the new Portrait of 
the Editor of Tue Pansy (Lithograph 
10 2 12) and a Bound Volume of Tue 
Pansy for 1883, to any Sunday-school 
that will send us within the next thirty 
days, $3.00 for four subscribers to the 
weekly Pansy, edited by Mrs. G. R- 
Alden, author of the Pansy Books. The 
best and cheapest periodical ever published 
for the Young Folks. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Franklin St., Boston. 
FORALL gunn pa, Mapiiee Pubilcacion Soclesrs 

















THE BEST BOOK ON CHRISTIAN parma 
THE GROUNDS OF 
Theistic and Christian Belief, 


By GEORGE P. FISHER, 
Professor of in Yale College. 


Ecclesiastical H 
A r of “Th 1. in,” “The 
ut Begi nol Ings of ity” " ete. 
1 Vol. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


THREE STRONG ENDORSEMENTS. 


Preiecses Georg Harrie in the 
eview 
“ The method is direct. Results, omar processes 
of thinking, are given. "Progress is not vexed by meeting 
numerous prelimi: canons criticism or of argw 
subject is reached at onee. We 
find oursel 


on the , but at the centre 
th "Phe book book is great wab presenting the 
pA. ME A. na of ond of our wabue ae presenting the 


candid thinkers. 
Dr. A. A. Hodge ns in od Presbyterian 


“ The present volume na ah very much the enttre 
ground of the euanen both —s and revealed 
religion, . .. and deals the vital questions exciting 
universal and intense interest among al classes af the 
thinking public of the en] day. 

the task great powers, at acquisitions, and £ BA 
tation as scholar and wether in the 

and in the Critical and eS ae oe 6 Christ 
apologetics, pre-eminent among A ar. 


From the British iuintes idan : 

“ Following the common division of the 4 -y-y into 
Theism and the evidences of Christianity, he given 
us a book by no means common, but fresh, caim, lucid, 
strong, discriminating, and C Natholie sptrited. . The 
two characteristics of the book are its completeness and 
its “yg E : A better guide could scarcely be found 

n , 











Professor Fisher's “Grounds arene Christian 
Belief” is exactly adapted to meet the need for a new 
book on Christian Evidences to replace the older trea- 
tises which are not abreast of the thinking of the pres- 
enttime. It bas already come into demand asa text- 
pe and there are indications that it will soon be 
widely used. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 


*,* Special terms made to schools and colleges for 
introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


EXCELLENT BOOKS 


YOUNG MEN. 


SCELP-EFPORT; or, T The True Method of Attain- 





ng S By Joseph Johnson, author 

of“ Living in Earnest,” etc. - 31.50 
BARNEST MEN: Their Life and Work. By Rev. 
K. Tweedie, D.D. $1.00 


LIVES MADE SUBLIME BY FAITH AND 
WORKS. By Rey. Robert Steel, D. D., author of 
“ Doing Good,” etc. - - - - LO 


EXCELLENT BOOKS 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME. By Josepn 
Johnson. - - - - - $1.30 





THE EARLY CHOICE, A book for daughters. 
By Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 
ABOVE RUBIES; or, Memorials of Christian 


Gentlewomen. y Miss Brightwell, author of 
“ Annals of Industry and Genius,” etc. $1.50 





fulness. By Rev. Robert Steel 


FIGHTING THE GOOD FIGHT; or, The 7 
cessful Influence of Well-doing. - $1.50 


BY av story of work to be Wats and Winning. 
work to done by E. Van Som- 
$1.25 


DOING GOOD; or, The Ly eg Walks of vee 


THe ‘woe OF THE CROSS; or, The eo 4 
of the Crusades. 38 illustrations. 


For sale at principal bookstores, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


The New Edition (1884) of 
OSBORN & COLEMAN’S MAP OF 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Is now ready for delivery. It bas been entirely re-en- 
pe ag and contains the newly corrected Table and 
ndex for 1884, more accurate than any Bible Dic 
tlonary. Itcontains Bertrand's beautiful and accurate 
Panorama of Jerusalem. We havea remarkable 
offer to all teachers of schools, and clergymen obtain- 
ing this map from us before March 10. For full circu- 

lars of this and other maps, address 
? ante. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLIMING 
Box 74. Uxtord 


26 CENTS 


FOR THE 


Favorite Illustrated Dictionary, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 Engravings. A [yl list of 
Abbreviations with explanations. This valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 
phrases alphabetically arranged, witb English trans 
lations, and the French gives phrases spelled phoneti- 
cally. 32@ pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent, 
post-paid, for 26 cents. Two-cent stamps taken, 

PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver. 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisemeng 
in The Sunday School Times, 
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JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


IN YOUR PRAYER MEETING: 
Gospel Hymns Consolidated, 


Containing the choicest Devotional Songs in the 
language. 400 


. pages. 
$75 per 100 Copies; 85 Cts. ea. by Mail. 
EDITION WITH WORDS ONLY, Bound in Boards. 
$20 per 100 Copies: 22 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


IN YOUR INFANT OR PRIMARY CLASS: 
Little Pilgrim Songs, A Collection of 


new and beau 
tiful Songs for the Little Folks. 
$30 per 100 Copies ; 35 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


IN YOUR SINGING CLASS AND DAY SCHOOL: 
Common Sense Music Reader, 


A perfectly graded Instruction Book, with an 
—a supply of Songs for practice and recrea- 
tion. 
$50 per 100 Copies ; 60 Cts. ea. by Mail. 
B@ Specimen Pages and a full Catalogue of our Pub- 
lications sent on request. — 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
THE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK. 


Songs of Faith, Hope, and Love, 


For Sunday-schools and the Home. 
By ALBERT J. HOLDEN. 


There is not a line of sentiment in this book which 
cannot be heartily approved by Christians of every 
denomination. The music is devotional and impres- 
sive (everything trivial or weak having been ex- 
cluded) and leaves nothing to be desired. The book 
is one-third larger in size than any other of its kind. 
Price, 40 cents per copy; $35.00 ie 100. Specimen 
pages free. Sample copy,’postpaid, 35 cents. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO.,.25 Union Square, New York. 


“THE CHOICEST BOOK 


Now offered to the friends of Sabbath-schools 
is ‘Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school,’ ”’ 
writes Rev. Edwin R. Davies, Stated Clerk of 
the Chicago Presbytery. The Superintendent 
of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’sschool says, “ It 
is altogether superior to anything I have ever 
seen in Sunday-schools.” This book, com- 
piled by Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D. D., 
contains hymns and tunes of a high class, 
yet such as are simple and easily sung. Its 
success has been remarkable, and thousands 
of Sunday-schools now using it are most 
enthusiastic in its praise. The prices, in 
quantities, are as follows: 

In full red cloth binding ....... 40 ets. 

In boards, imitation of red cloth . . 30 cts. 

Hymn edition, full cloth . 20 cts. 





A single sample copy of the cloth-bound tune | 


edition sent for 25 cents. 


Tue Century Co., New York, N. Y 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


New Anthems by J. R. Thomas and F, G. Lisiey, 25 
cents each: by Geo. Wm. Warren, 50 cents. Proces- 
sional March and Chorus, A. J. Holden, 30 cents. New 
Te Deums, by Waud & Danks. Unison Te Deums, by 
Jos. Mosenthal and Geo. Wm. Warren. 25 cents each. 
Magnificat, 25 cents; Nunc Dimittus, 15 cents; both by 


any reason. 


25 Patterns VELVETS, $1.30 
25 Patterns $1.00 TAPESTR 


25 Patterns Best EXTRA S$ 


Lower prices in Cotton Chains. 


Medium and Low Grades. 


J, & J. DOBSO 


ARE YOU READY? NOW IS THE TIME FOR 


RETAIL CARPET BUYERS 


To Secure from us the GREATEST BARGAINS ever offered by any house for 
No one should miss this chance to buy the highest grades of Carpets 
at prices asked elsewhere for inferior qualities. 
25 Patterns WILTONS, $1.70 per yard.— Best goods made for wear. 

Usual market price from $2.5 ~ to $3.00. 


a USSELS, 8Oc. per yard. 
Lower grades at less prices if wanted. 

PER INGRAINS, 75 cts. 
15 Patterns Best EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 65 cts. 


We have also a large assortment of the Newest and Handsomest Patterns in the Best, 
Being Manufacturers, we can save you intermediate profits. 


Manufacturers, 809, 811 and 
813 Chestnut St., Philad’a 


ard.— Wear next best to Wiltons. 





material word in the verse. 


work. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
index to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by looking for any 


A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan- 
tially bound. Royal 8yo, cloth This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great 


Send to any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











The Bible and its Study 
PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO ANINTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat erough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


* When such writers as Dr. prise Se Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle; Se and 
George Rawlinson Bishop C. J. uuteon, and Drs. W. 








Warren. New Carols by Dudley Buck, Mosenthal, 
and others,5centseach. “ Grace Collection” of Carols, 
2cents. Send for full list. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, N.Y. 


“A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of Gems 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Has worked its way into thousands of schools 
mpeg on its merits. ost of the mnsic is as dura- 
le as ‘* Old Hundred” and never wil! wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our purpose to rive the largest, and in every | 


way, the best book in the market for the money. 
Correspondence and investigation is solicited. 
Price, $30 per hundred. 


Specimen co r cover, 25 cents; in 
boards, 35 cents. ' ; 


? 
Address ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y: 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


bs -— Ae ¥ on Lads and Lasses.”” Paper, 75 cents; 

“Son for Children and the Childlike,” Price, 

- Little Pieces for Little Players,” 50 cents 

- Little Songs for Little Singers,” each, 
Lillie’s Nursery Song Book,” postpaid. 
The most unique and charming collections, full of 

interest to, and within the ability of, young children. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, New York. 


STAMPIN! Patterns for Kensington, Ara- 
sene, and al! other Embroidery. 
40 full size working patterns, including Scollops, Braiding, 
and a nencington Strips for underwear and dress trimming, 
porte a Stockings. Sprays of Flowers, Borders, 
lorners, &c., for Tabie and SFiaho Covers, Lambrequins, 
bad Backs, &c., also your own Initials for Handkerchiefs, 
Hat-bands, &c., with Powder, pad and instructions, sent 








t-paid for cents—Can be used a hundred times. 
ik of 100 Des ns fur Embroidery, Braiding, etc., 25 cts. 
Our Book + Man Needlework,” 100 Pages is a com- 


of 
| me Loy pre all branches of Embroidery, Knitting, 
yer Bug et a. &c., 5 oe Four 
est 1 


ied Se ger tls 
CARDS 
erry Car 


& @O., 2106 Orkney 8t., Patiadeiphic, Pa. 


dress 
reet, ‘New York 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. Send 
4 a =. GOODENOU os ‘& 
M, 122 Nassau Si., N.\. 


Som 5 cents up- 
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M. Thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosb Y; 
Be. their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable, 
The Bible and Its } Study is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
pe er admirably to meet a general and real need, If 

we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enongh to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we had to dosoat our own expense,— The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 

yapers published in the Times near the beginning of 
he year. Itisa convenient little pamphiet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short om by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”— The Datly 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass Of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend tt to both teachers and preachers. An ny 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scr cre 
will be welcomed by those who know the value - the 
word of God,”—The Christian Journal, Toronto 
ada. 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable light for further guidance.” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Canada, 


“ These subjects are all discussed by the mostlearned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass,a large amount of valuable reading —— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Oh 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
scripture.”— The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 


“Tt 1s an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, Mass. 


3ible students will do well to 


srocure a copy.” 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


“A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible. 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 


“Very valuable to the Bible student.’ 
Advocate, Richmond, Va, 


“A valuable little book.”- 


’— The Christian 
The Advance, Chicago, Tit, 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
| 726 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. 





“OXFORD” 





TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 
Fourth Annual Spring Trip to 


COLORADO 


—AND— 


CALIFORNIA. 
Leaving Philadelphia, ‘Thursday, April 17. 


A TOUR OF 59 DAYS. 


Ifalts at Chicago, Manitou, Denver, Santa Fe, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Monterey, Salt Lake ‘City, 
ete. Supplementary trip to the Yesemite Val- 
ley and t Trees. 

Send or call for descriptive circular. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 
111 Seuth Ninth Street (underC ontinental Hotel), 
Phil adelphia. 


BRIDAL GIFTS 


~, , of the most beantiful 
wt echaracter. Bellows’ 
ye Etchings: “A MOUN- 
TAIN ROAD,” “THE 
WILLOWS,” “EDGE 
OF THE RIVER,” 
“THE CANAL,” “OLD ELM,” 
and others now almost unique. 
Y FINE ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, EXQUISITE PIC- 
TURE FRAMES. 
All the ROGERS GROUPS. STAINED 
GLASS PICTURES, 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


ne ie 


Burns 
18 hours 
without 
filling. 
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EDWARD MILLER & CO. "mIBEN. Cons. 
SURPLUS CAND MS an Sa e 
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“We have no hesitation in saying that, all things | 
considered, the Ox roRD TEACHERS’ BiBLesare better 
for the Sunday -school teacher than any other with 
which we are familiar.”—The Sunday School Times, 


“All things considered, we prefer the OXxForD | 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES to the London; and it is between | 
these two that the choice is commonly to be made.”’— 
The Sunday School Times, September 25, 1880. 

“Tt isonly fair to state that, in the light of later exami 
nation, we have seen no reason to change our ex- | 
ressed opinion that the Oxrorp TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
s the most serviceable for the use of the ordinary 
Sunday-school teacher.’—The Sunday School Times, 

February 2A, 1883. 
Full particulars and catalogues on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


FAMILY LIBRARY 


MONTHLY PARTS. 


e LARGEST, BEST and CHEAPEST, and MOST 
INTERESTING MAGAZINE ever published. 

Each Part COMPLETE. Contains NEW NOVELS, 
STORIES and POETRY by best authors; and more 
reading for the money than can be had in or other 
form. Price, 15 cents per copy. Yearly, $1.7! 
a 5 ey or sent postpaid ri receipt of 

The International ews Companys 
1 Beckman St., N. ¥ 


FAMILY LIBRARY 


THE | AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL | UNION 
IS THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


S@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


122 Chestnut Street, ra 








0 Bible House, New York. 


T= HOUSE™!* RUMI 


class wood eanatieat ; ees the A 

between the HOME and the SALOON, and 
exhibiting startling statistics. 24 pages. Price only 
ten cents. Address National TEMPERANCE So- 
| cuery, 58 Reade St., N.Y. J. N. Srzanns, Agent. 


Peloubet’s 





Select Notes, ¢ ‘loth, $1.25. 
Sunday School Quarterly. 





THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


710 Arch Street, Philadelphia, "Pa. 
Saf SEND FOR CATALOGUE,“@@ 





Sold | 


: 20c. a year. | 
Intermediate S. 8S. Quart. 20c.a year. | 


Seri Children’s 8.8. Quarterly. 16c. a year. 
es. Teachers’ Ed. of each Quar. lc. each. | 
Pub. by W. A. Wilde ¢ & Co., 25 Bromfield St., Boston 


8. E. H ANB a ud CO. 260 N. Ninth St. Philada. P 


The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 





New Testament in this country, The Sunday 


| School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 


can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
Some 


of the foremost scholars of the country have 


made and the reasons for making them. 


pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 


For the convenience of those who desired to 


preserve them, the articles have been put to- 


gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 
CONTENTS. 

THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW REVISION. 

By Professor Ezra Abbot, D. D., LL. D. 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION. 

By Professor M. B, Riddle, D, D. 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 

VISION. 





By Professor Timothy Dwight, D. D, 

EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION. 

By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D. D. 

THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 

VISION. 

By Professor A. C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D. 

THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 

By Chancellor Iloward Crosby, D. D., LL. D. 


| 
| THE 





20 cents; five or more 
copies, 15 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, mail, prepaid, 


| 725 Chestnut St., 
| ate eee 
In ordering indi or in making ensue cnttititeg 
4 auything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
| publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schoot Times, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following ratcs, which include postage. 
From He soos. CA, ONE VORP. -.sccceeesrerererresereed $2.00 each. 
to 9 coples............ 
10 to 19 copies 
20 copies or over.. ‘ 
Three or six months at the same ) proportionate rate, 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 






The ra for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual resses of the members, or in a package to 
we aiirees, according to the preference of subscrib- 


ers. ‘rs for a club should all go to one t- 
Bice, ait ough in cases where a portion of the 
hers oat a school get their mall matter from one 
gerese, and others in the same school get theirs 
m another, the papers will be sent accordl cote 
Different schools are not to unite in the forml a 
club, but each school should have ita own clu 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles fe 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as my rye ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 


ant rs for a club, whether going in a 9 eto 

, Or sent separate to the mem of the 

club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

on cash paper sent fo single (not club) 

4 shows up to what date fy ~ 4 has been 

Se. "tr the publisher age be by date receive 

Jrom subscriber t 


t” Fas paper wilt, 


papers for aclub will 
be stopped at once on the capiration nw the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

face phe ee edie ban will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pape 
changed should be careful to name not only the pest 

to which p they wish it sent, bat also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addreases should include 
h county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is yoy L — ones pe 

gon than the one ae sen subscription 


such perpen m Will ob a! the publisher > stating t 
the club he subscri bel he pu the place of the = 
formed last >, + 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—B a new plan, 
the smaller schools, w account of havi 
few teachers, ‘cannot 20m clubs, have the 





twenty, the club rate to 
copy, on condition that 
accom led by a statement that the number of copies 


ord in the club J not lesa ) the full number of 
teachers ah the —- This does not mean that every 
teacher m actu a be a subscriber, but that the 
number cit jes ordered must riot be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required his umber, Any number ie of comes in excess 


pak ny required number, may be subscribed at the 
rate. Teachers to the 





for more than four 
copies, in order "to secure the low rate, 

An watt olen feet be given to one who forms a 
club on this * for the smaller schools. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
all the teachers of a sebool to examine it, 
free upon application. 

Ifa more Rarvash os examination of the paper is de- 

than can ad through revel ving 8p specimen 
copies of S tease’ Le the publisher will send (in a 
to one address) any number of copies each 

core for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
r copy. Ten copies, for instance, would us cost 
Righty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mesers. Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row. 
., will ome The American Sunda: School 
es, post free, for ’ address in Great 
Britain, be ten | ‘dhillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best D ge Ever Made. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, Hoops, 
ons, PEATNENSY cy meas Aeon 
or 


ony eae 
32 FAST . AND DURABLE © COLORS. 


| EACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR ONE TO FOUR LBS, OF GOODS, 
Ask for 


r,to enable 
will be sent 
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Cold Paine Silver Paint. 
Artists’ Blac 


y Bronze Paint. 
all kinds of ornamental x. 


gallon and Bait bing radmontal work. © 
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yot BURN THE HAND 


p° DETACHABLE 
WALNUT HANDLE 
DOUBLE POINTED IRON BOTH WAYS 


1 be htc CHEAP. 
THREE IRONS 
ONE nANDLE Hy A STAND rO ASSET. 
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ANDRETHS? 


fers -F 4 fifteen oat 
the price. is_be' 
Garden and beret 
Seed will give credit for that amount. Addr 





THE 


“DOMESTIC” 
SEWING MACHINE 


D URABLE, 
OBEDIENT 
MACHINE, 
EVERY’ 
STITCH 
TAKEN 
Is 
C orRECT. 


Tt has ial designs in Woodwork that are A 
Elegant, 
ments than any other. 
ment are secured by 


with the “ DOMESTIC. 


“Tomestic” Sewing Machine Company, { 


Broadway and Fourteenth St., New York. 


work and Attach- 
tents, and can only be obtained 





The Usual Winter 
Dullness 


Has not appeared at Oak Hall 
this season. The “Clarin’ Up 
Time” has banished it. There- 
fore if you want to buy any arti- 
cle of Men’s or Boys’ Clothing 
you will do wisely to follow the 
example of the shrewd people 
that have been carrying off our 
bargains for the last thirty days. 
They have made it pay. So 
may you. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
8. E. CORNER SIXTH AND MARKET. 


NTS, The Bey complete and 4 briliantly em A 


Om ONE artigie on Markee 
all sending us TEN © CE Ba _ Be. publish this Ormate Guide for 


“ CARDENERS’ COmPanion.” 


Wey SEEN AG, taaa CATALOGUE. 


ed Seed Catalogue ever pub- 
Sine under Glass is worth twenty times 


ps, we mall a copy, and on orders for 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, | 21 and 23 South Sixth St., 


Branch Store: Delaware Aveune and Arch St., 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UIST'S 
SEEDS 


ARE: THE-BEST 
WARRANTED-1T0-GIVE-SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY-RETURNED, SPECIAL- 
INDUCEMENTS-FOR*MARKET-GARDNERS. 
UR-VALUABLE- CATALOGUE-OF- 
192°PAGES -FREE-TO- ALI 
SttD AURERI BUST (08. 
GROWER PRILADELPRIA.PA. 
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what to plant, how to plant, and how to getand grow Fruit 
— aad Plan 7. 1ov avEn useful t ation on fruit culture, 
aS T Ver i a iacer, er Rew Serey 


ROSES=== 
Hardy Shrubbers 
Qatalogue free. J.T. Paiiiirs, Beat 
Bye ws SEEDS cee 8 Sen 


___ Jogue. V Ww. - ATLEB B BuRPEE & Co., Philadelphia. 
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Notably the most nutritious sof. reparation 
ever offered to the public. The medical 
profession throughout the world pro- 
nounces it such. 

WILLIAM HaRENzess, F.C.S.L., Analytical 
Chemist to the British Government, says of it: 
“It is one of the most perfect foods T have ever 
examined,” 

WM. M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lo 
_ for infante, 
= pe er children. 


Bald by leas i 
Pe eadin 
dealers. ‘Bead for De 
seri ptive Ciroular. 
FERRIS BROS., Mfrs. 
81 White St., New-York. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Four Specialties, by Mali ; Sold Direct to Families. 
1,—Knilting Silk, any Color, 2 Cents per oz. 
2.— Waste wnbrctdery Sik 
8.— Waste Sewi ha 
4.— Ladies’ Spx Casket and 8 Sik, * hme pe box. 
Sent b ia om, on goonies of Evie. you wish to know 


Descriptive Cir wo” 
THE “BRAINERD & < RRMST 


2338 } Market 5 St.. Phila., or, 469 Broadway, New $ Oy. 
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INDIGO BLUE | 2%. cura 











mon ee | PLASTER 
tracts. I 1 
ts power eet relieve is greater than that of. 

others. Crick in the Back ‘and'N Neck, Pain in thesis 

or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, Kidne Troubles 

the Heartand Liver exdaleetoe sch ons of 
an hesi r 

are speedily relieved by the J "Hop Plaster ~ . aa ry , 


LAME it, ebreoce 2a eee 
BACK 


whe > *~ country stores, 
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WARREN'S Fcour: 
(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) | 


The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
known. The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and invalids. 


Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 


ALL PARTS OF THE U. &. 


Makes the most table bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 
our Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent 

to any address, and shows ‘the structure 

and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., CHicaco, 


aw One 








every town. “We 
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SWEET CONTENT. 
[By Thomas Dekker. ] 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O, sweet content ! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexéd ? 
0, eobioenst 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexdd? 

To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 
O, sweet content! O sweet, O sweet 

‘content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny! 


Canst drink the waters of the erispéd spring ? 
O, sweet content! 
Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine 
own tears? 
O, punishment. 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
O, sweet "content! O sweet, O sweet 
content! 
Work — apace, apace, apace , 
Honest labor bears a ovely face ; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nenny ! 





THE DOG AS A FINE 
GENTLEMAN. 
[From The English Illustrated Magazine. ] 


Just as among dull observers he pre- 
serves a name for truth, the dog has been 
credited with modesty. It is amazing how 
the use of language blunts the faculties of 
man—that because vainglory finds no vent 
in words, creatures supplied with eyes have 
been unable to detect a fault so gross and 
obvious. Ifa small spoiled dog were sud- 
denly to be endowed with speech, he would 
prate interminably, and still about himself: 
when we had friends, we should be forced 
to lock him in a gairet; and what with his 
whining jealousies and his foible for false- 
hood, in a year’s time he would have gone 
far to weary out our love. I was about to 
compare him to Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
but the Patternes have a manlier sense c 
their own merits ; and the parallel, besides, 
is ready. Hans Christian Andersen, as we 
behold him in his startling memoirs, thrill- 
ing from top to toe with an excruciating 
vahity, and scouting even along the street 
for = of offense—here was the talk- 


in 

Fk is just this rage for consideration that 
has betrayed the dog into his satellite posi- 
tion asthe friendofman. The cat, an ani- 
mal of franker appetites, preserves his in- 
dependence. But the dog, with one eye 
ever on the audience, has been wheedled 
into slavery, and praised and petted into 
the renunciation of his nature. Once he 
ceased hunting and became man’s plate- 
licker, the Rubicon was crossed. Thence- 
forth he was a gentleman of leisure; and 
except the few whom we keep workin ng, 
the whole race grew more and more sel 
conscious, mannered, and affected. The 

number of things that a small dog does 
naturally is strangely small. Enjoying 
better spirits and not crushed under mate- 
rial cares, he is far more theatrical than 
averageman. His whole life, if he be a 
dog of any pretension to gallantry, is spent 
in a vain show, and in the hot pursuit of 
admiration. Take out your puppy for a 

walk, and you will find the hitle ball of 
fur clumsy, stupid, bewildered, but natural. 
Let but a few months pass, and when you 
repeat the process you will find nature 
buried in convention. He willdo nothing 
plainly ; but the simplest processes of our 
material life will all be bent into the forms 
of an elaborate and mysterious etiquette. 
Instinct, says the fool, has awakened. 
But it is notso. Some dogs—some, at the 
very least—if they be kept separate from 
others, remain quite natural; and these, 
when at Jength they meet with a compan- 
ion of experience, and have the game ex- 
plained to them, distinguish themselves by 
the severity of their devotion to its rules. 
I wish I were allowed to tell a story which 
would radiantly illuminate the point; but 
men, like dogs, have an elaborate and 
mysterious etiquette. It is their bond of 
sympathy that beth are the children of 
convention. 


e RIND YOUR ow N BONE 
Meal, Oyster Shells,and Cornin (E, 
& Hand Mill. (F. Wilson's Patent. ) 
100 cent more made in keeping 
7 y; also Power Milisand Farm 
‘eed Mills. Circulars and testimo- 
nials sent on application. WIlL- 
SON BROTHERS, Easton, Pa, 
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4 ees Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 








where will help a decision as to the value , 


of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brarriesoro, Vr. 


PATTERSON ©" Contains 4 Sets Reeds, 12 
| Steps. Sub Bass and t. 
Coupler. Ship 15 days’ 


trial. Findon tilussingted Card 
with full particulars free. Address 


$65 
PATTERSON, 


ORGAN DRAWER 1'2, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, an 
ility. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 204 and 206 West 





timore St., Baltimore. 112 Fifth Avenue,N. Y. | 





J. J. HEPPE, 828 Arch Street, 


PIANOS and ORGANS, 


ALL BEST MAKES. CASH OR ON TIME. 
MUSICA BOXE ©. GAUTSCHI & CO 
* Manufacturers, Ste 
Croix, Switzerland. Salesrooms 

at 1018 Chestnut St.. Phila. Opp. Opera House. 


HE MASON and HAMLIN Orpen and Piano 
Boston, New Yor, and Ch cago, offer the 
p .. ‘aanortanent of the vest a and cheapest organs. 


FREE. Missi; S.guise ch, aiecP™ 
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R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. Y. 


Sunday-School 
BANNERS ‘3%. 


eur! D. 











dto J. & R. LAMB, 59 Car- | 
° B, r 


mine St., mon" York, for circular, free, by 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
ARKANTED D. Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Ciacieneti. O. 
MENEELY ous F FouNeRy. 























Alarm 
and er belle; aluo Chimes and Peals. 


‘WENEELY & C8.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes tq Chagetes, Tower 
flecks, Cicnn Prices and cata- 
logues sent fr Address 

Ht. McSuane & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 





a cons, all prices. Views subject 
for public exhibition, ete. A PROFITABLE BUSINESS POR 4 MAN WITH 
SMALL CarrTaL. Also, magic —~—~ for home smusement. 119- 
illustrated catal ‘ER, Manufactur- 
Optician, Ne. 49 


MAGIC LANG ANS) Sot 
Church Lamps. Tee eee oe Eee 


Hayward’ scommunioa win unfermented. Pr tool, 
uced. Address J. P. P. Hayward. Ashby, Mase 


R BEST I ROOFING) re THE WORLD, address 
FoR? Penn Roorre Co., 20 So. Second Bt., Phila,, Pa 





























Send Your Names 


SUPTS. and Addresses fora 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. cg E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L 
Rev. D. H. McVicar H 














OF THE 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. W. R Rev. B. M. Paimer, Rev. John Potts 
UNION TRUST "CO., 611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Authorized Capital....................... 1, . Paid Up Capital $500,000. 
Charter perpetual. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Committee, 
alone or in connection with an individual appointee. 
Takes charge of the property of absentees and non-residents, collects and re.oits income promptly, and 
discharges faithfully the duties of every trust and agency known to the law. 
Burglar-proofSares and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at \6 to $60 per annum, in their new and 
ele pe shecmne steel. 
E AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, protected by improved Time Locks. 
Wills kept in vaults without charge. 
pee | and Stocks, Plate, and all valuable securities, kept, under guarantee, at moderate charges. 
‘ar Trusts ia. other a proved securities for sale. Money rec ot na on depoatt at interest. 
AM ES LON STER CLYMER Vice-President- 
LON 8. DR. PATTERSON. Trust Omcer. 











President. 
ron es, Treasurer and Secre 
DIRECT IRS: 


Lo I. Jd. oO Robert Patterson Edmund 8. Dety, Miffliu- 
Alfred 8. Gillett er. 8. Mart |George W. Reily, Har- town; 
risburg ; E. Seeman, West 


p. Hayes A mew, M.D., 
1 Ho é Cheste: 


uston, J. Simpson Africa. Hunt- 


Will: Sohn G. Reading ingd |W. W. “*, Davis, Doyles- 
John T. Monroe, Theodor C. Engel, Hiester Clymer, Reading ;| town; 
Jos. I. Keete, Henry 8. Eckert, Read- Chas Ww. Cooper, Allen- 


| 
| 
Jacob Naylor, 


Thos. R. Patton, Samuel Riddle, town. 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday ‘School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 
fine steel portrait, $1. 00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“ A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which Lang ~ original and ; 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording oe guide to the teacher, as well as 
example of rare sense and devoted energy , 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 





| From The Examiner and Chroniele, New York. 
“ We hardly know of a volume waiich so pleasantl 
and so Leer J introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
— sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


“A steahie banks, th ti satiate tells au |} one ee 
most valuable replete in suc “The volume might with great pro riety be madea 
8 tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. Iti8 | nand-book by all > y-achool enohers nd superin- 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— | tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
&@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
From The New York Observer. t | his guidance, and pe = his Sathfuland eff in 
“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this e labors and successes of this most fait and effec- 
book tells how he became such ; It exhibits his methods tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exerc 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and nes The Congregationalist, Boston. 
alu ab haracteristi h “The book ought to be In every Sabbath-schoo: 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
Volume Will be widely useful.” Sonsskb and chiser proutinens inyuneu is gongsabesuna 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). inwardly digest it, the effect could not fall of being es- 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth | pecially happy and favorable to all good. 


pene. by the SS of our Sabbath schools. | From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


ment of what a superintendent 


ought J tobe is cf but the exhibition of the true super- | “Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
intendent in his life is better .... Others than superin- | many relations, but he is especially presen in his 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend | post as su erintendent. This view Tonkes his biogra- 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- | BBY of of be ~ ~ toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
ing.” hr men.’ 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) | From The Hartford Courant. 


“ Itis notaspeculativedisquisition onwhataSunday- |‘ The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of ble English, and with a directness that engages -_ 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. holds the attention to the narrative from beginnl 
It is written in a co: valuab: but warmstyle,andisrichin end..... he story is one that will be cf great serv 
every page with vi uable suggestion to superinten- and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
dents and teachers. the wide perusal it deserves.’ 
Mailed on reeeipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





: 26 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 
explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 





rand phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 


gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POS TPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Canden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 





. able Man’ 
Cireiar. 661 Broadway.New 


The best International Lesson IH! 











a OHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 
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GAY, Stationers, 
BD Devonshire St., Boston. 
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For Fruit, Grain, and Grass, on 
Maryland Farms salt water, $20 to $0 per acre. 
Catalogue free. Ister & MEEKINS. Gasabe aoe, Ma. 


ith The ‘lravelers. pe 
It paid its Policy ‘Ho 
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Assoc On, 





rformance follows promise, 
iders $3,700 a day in 1583, and 
a day since its organization. 
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LAND LOANS 





netting lavasane BS nee 

ag gpa et and ‘im 
aran uaranty 

one y. Se for 


$75,000 Refer to any cammnaveial 
circulars. Texas Loan Agency, Carcieamn, Texas. 


PER CENT. NET TO INVESTORS. 


The undersigned will negotiate loans for 
cured by mor e on first-class real estatein Mine 
neapolis or Hennepin County, Minnesota, worth 
three times the amount of the Joan, and guaranteed te 
net you 8percent. Satisfaction ranted. Fourteen 
years in business in this Pe irst-class references, 
nd for circular. S, ER, Lean Agent, 
101 Central Avenue, ¥-8 f Minn 


MONEY ESA LOANE 
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% FIRST MORT GAGE LOANS 
IMPROVED FARMS 


In the wonderfully fertile 


RED RIVER VALLEY, 
In Nerthern Dakota and Minnesota. 

Personal acquaintance with lands and values. The 
first money loaner in the Red River Valley. Over 
1,200 loans made here. Never have had to foreclose a 
Red River Valley mortgage, and have never be A 
dollar of ame ary or interest on any Joan. made h 
Interest collected and sent to you, FREE OF COST, 
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That those who are asked to subscribe for 
The Sunday School Times may have some 
idea of what they will gain by so doing, a 
partial announcement of the attractions for 
the year 1884 is here made. 


The department of lesson helps will not be 
permitted to drop below the highest standard 
ever attained, The Critical Notes will be 
furnished, week by week, during the year, 
for the Old Testament Lessons, by Professor 
William Henry Green, of Princeton, Chair- 
man of the Old Testament Company of Ameri- 
can Revisers, and for the New Testament 
Lessons, by Ex-President Theodore D. Wool- 
sey, of Yale College, Chairman of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, M. C, Hazard, 
Faith Latimer, and other familiar writers, 
will continue their helpful contributions. 


In addition to these regular contributors, | 


various eminent writers will supply sidelight 
helps on special topics kindred to the lessons, 
similar to the series which has been so warmly 
commended in the year now closing. Among 
the articles arranged for, the following may 


be named as already secured for the first six 
months of 1884; 


By DR. T. J. CONANT, member of the Old Testa- 
ment Company of American Revisers:—The Text of 
the New Testament and its Editors. 

By PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, President of the 
American Revision Committee:—The First Chris- 
tian Council. 

By EX-PRESIDENT T. D. WOOLSEY, of Yale Col- 
lege, Chairman of the New Testament Company of 
American Revisers:—The Brother of our Lord, and 
the Epistle of James. 

By PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary :—The Relations 
of the Acts to the Epistles. 

By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, England :—The 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 

By BISHOP H. W. WARREN, of the Methedist 
Episcopal Church :—The Power of the Tongue. 

By DR. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON:—Jewish 
Social Worship in the Dispersion. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, of New York :—Faith 
and Works: the Theology of Paul and James. 

By PROFESSOR ROBERT FLINT, of Edinburgh 
University, Scotland :—Living in the Light of God. 

By PROFESSOR MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary :—The Contention 
between Paul and Barnabas. 

By PHILIP SMITH, author of the “Student's Old 
and New Testament Histories,” London, England : 
—Macedonia in the History of the World and o1 
Christianity. 

By DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, Editor of the 
Independent, New York :—Traces of Extinct Civili- 
zation in the Regions Traversed by Paul, 
| By PROFESSOR H. DRISLER, of Columbia College : 
—Light from the Classics on Paul's Journeys. 

By PROFESSOR RICHARD C. JEBB, of Glasgow 
University, Scotland :—Paul as an Orator. 
| By DR. JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theological 
| Seminary :—A Lesson from the Bereans. 
| By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. SCHODDE, of Capital 

University, Columbus, Ohio:—An Old Testament 
| Evangelist. 
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By PROFESSOR W. W. GOODWIN, of Harvard Unt- 
versity :—The Athens of Paul’s Day. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale Col- 
lege :—Culture as a Substitute for Religion. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston :—Under which King? 

By PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, of Andover 
Theological Seminary :--Earnest Views of Life. 

By PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, of Yale College -— 
The Limits of Man’s Philosophy. 

By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER, of Brooklyn :— 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 

By BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church :—The Resurrection. 

By CANON W. H. FREMANTLE, author of the Gos- 
pel of the Secular Life, Cambridge, Englan’ :—The 
Bounds of Christian Freedom. 

By DR. ARTHUR MITCHELL, of Cleveland :—A 
Scene in a Roman Prison. 

By JUSTICE WILLIAM STRONG, United States 
Supreme Court, Washington, D. C.:—Obedience to 
Authority. 


In the line of practical Sunday-school arti- 
cles by experienced workers, the following, 
already promised, are but few of the many 
which will appear during the year: 

By DR. JOHN H. VINCENT:—How a Teacher can 
get Help from the Assembly. 

By DR. J. A. WORDEN:—How to Arrange for a 
Local Normal Class. : 

By DR. J. W. DULLES :—The Superintendent Pre- 
paring for his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER :—The Superintendent | 
Leading his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By W. R. BURNHAM :—The Superintendent in the 
Opening Exercises of his School. 


By JOHN E. SEARLES, JR. :—The Superintendent 
in the Closing Exercises of his School. 


By JOHN B. SMITH :—The Superintendent’s Ques- | 


tions from the Desk 


By REV. T. C. BOYKIN :—The Teacher’s Work in 
School and Out. 


725 Chestnut 


By M. C, HAZARD :—Linking the Lessons in Class 
Teaching. 

By B.F. JACOBS :—Using the Bible in Class Teach- 
ing. 

By REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER :—How to Question 
in the Class, Illustrated by a Specimen Lesson. 

By R. T. BONSALL :—Hints on Reviews. 

By FRANK BEARD:—Sensible Uses of the Black- 
board, 

By PROFESSOR W. F. SHERWIN :—Ilints as to Sun- 
day-school Singing. 

By W. M. PATTON :—Ilow to Secure the Church 
Attendance of Scholars. 

By REV. SYLVANUS STALL :—Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

By JOHN WANAMAKER :—Auxiliaries of the Sun- 
day-school, 

By REV. F. N. PELOUBET ;—Hints from Represen- 
tative American Sunday-scheols. 

If a club of subscribers for your school is 
not already being arranged for, will you not 
take the matter in hand? 

At its lowest club rate, $1.00 a year, The 
Sunday School Times costs subscribers less 
than two cents a week, thus giving over eight 





pages fora cent. Its size and frequency of 

issue enable it to give so large a variety of 

| help to the study of the lessons, that each 
teacher can choose for himself what is best 
fitted to his particular class. 

The Sunday School Times is valued highly 
in many homes as an excellent paper for the 
family. Besides the material bearing upon 
Bible study and all departments of Sunday- 
school work, its variety of general reading 

| matter, both editorial and contributed, will be 
found helpful and interesting in any home. 

See Subscription Terms on another page, 

‘and don’t overlook the provision made for 
| the small schools. 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 





COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 








EDITED BY 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY ‘OR THIS WORK 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 

















CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an Exglish Dictionary, 
and a BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the first two is universally admitted; and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of excel- 
lence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable ; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete, The desire, therefore, for 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible readers 
of our country, and especially have many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the need 
of such a work. Such, most emphatically, bothin compass and merit is the work which the publishers now 
offer to the American public in a careful 1d trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITHS DICTIONARY 


-OF THE— 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHY, CEOCRAPHY AND 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well-known as 
among the most éminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide and 
general use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which 
can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, and of every 
custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the 
Bible or Apochrypa. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many other explorers in 
Bible lands here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of 
previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of the Books of the 
Bible, every article being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit of mo denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belief. 





To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from $5, and 
is now sent, postpaid, to amy part of the United States or Canada for 


43° AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS,-G 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains 
over 1,900 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. 


He F PENN PUBLISHING CO. 802 Chestnut St. Phila. 
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